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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 

DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and 
the federal government; the ELIMINATION OF 
WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lum- 
ber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND, 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable: the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NAL FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


social development of the nation and a God-given birth- 
right of our children; the PROTECTION OF FISH 
AND GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound 
game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and public shoot- 
ing grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL PARKS and 
monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the con- 
servation of America’s WILD FLORA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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With Harding in Alaska 


By Cuar.es G. Ross 
Washington Correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


HE preconceptions of most of those who went to 

Alaska with the late President were rudely shaken 

by contact with the facts regarding that amazing 
territory. Some of us, I suspect, had been thinking of 
Alaska mainly in terms of snow-shoes and sledges, ice 
and igloos, the gold rush 
into the territory and the 
supposed rush out of it 
when the gold crop failed. 
Some, who had gained other 
impressions than those to 
be had from fictional thrill- 
ers, who knew that Alaska 
held great wealth in mines, 
fisheries, and forests, be- 
lieved that these resources 
were being kept under lock 
and key by an illiberal pol- 
icy foisted on the Govern- 
ment, against the best in- 
terests of Alaska and the 
nation at large, by Gifford 
Pinchot and the present 
active leaders, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Chief Forester, in 
the conservation movement. 

Alaska, in short, was seen 
by some as a frozen chunk 
of earth, attractive only to 
adventurous men who could 
dig gold out of it and make 
a quick getaway, and by 
others as a treasure-house 
whose door had been sealed 
against legitimate enterprise 
by a lot of short-sighted 
bureaucrats. 

There was much revamping of opinion to be done, as 
the true picture of Alaska, day by day, was unfolded 
before the President and his party. The President 
candidly admitted, in an expression stamping him as a 
man who had grown in his office, that he had been mis- 
taken in an important particular. His trip was worth 
while if only because it enabled the truth about Alaska 





PRESIDENT HARDING’S PARTY STOPPING FOR SUPPER 

AT A TYPICAL ALASKAN ROAD-HOUSE AT TUNNEL, 

JUST BEFORE LEAVING THE TERRITORY AND A FEW 
DAYS PRIOR TO HIS BREAKDOWN 


and Alaskan policies to be given wide publicity. It will 
be, indeed, unfortunate if the significance of the trip, 
which President Harding set forth in his fine Seattle 
speech—the work of the thoroughly good reporter that 
he was—is permitted to be lost in the rush of events set 
in motion by his death. 

Alaska is no frozen, for- 
bidding area; it is a scenic 
wonderland. Its _ glaciers 
that rumble and roar; its 
green-clad mountains fleck- 
ed with snow; its water- 
falls, seen by the President 
as “ribbons of falling water” 
tossed by the Creator “like 
confetti at a carnival’; its 
limitless forests; its sunsets 
over the blue, island-studded 
waters of the inside pass- 
age—all these constitute a 
scenic fare that will whet 
the appetite of the most 
jaded traveler. 

“There can be none,” 
said President Harding, 
“to dispute to Alaska pre- 
eminence as the empire of 
One never 





scenic wonders. 
wearies of them. . . . It 
brings upon one a new con- 
ception of the mightiness of 
creation and proves Na- 
ture’s plan of combining 
might and magnificence.” 
Of the journey through the 
said : 





Underwood & Underwood 


inside passage, he 
“There is no sea trip in the 
world to equal it. There is 
no lure of mountain, stream, valley, and plain to surpass 
it anywhere.” 

Equally with the notion that the face of Alaska wore 
the bleak aspect of a deserted mining camp, we had to 
revise our ideas of its climate. Preparatory to the trip, 
on the advice of a seafaring man, presumed to be familiar 
with the country, some of us had equipped ourselves with 
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sweaters and flannel shirts, raincoats, heavy gloves, go- 
ioshes and leggins. Most of these impedimenta were 
brought back to the states untouched. 
that we saw was on distant mountains; the only ice was 


The only snow 


in glaciers and water glasses; the only igloo we found 
was a white man’s lodge at Nenana, into which the Presi- 
dent was initiated. 

We learned that the only proper complaint that can be 
brought against the Alaskan climate is on the score of 
heavy rainfall in the summer time. This had to be told 
to us, for during the three weeks of the Alaskan trip we 
Juneau, the capital, the one spot 
perform at its best 


had just one rainy day. 
where the Alaskan climate failed to 
for the President, suffered far more 
ment at not being able to put its best foot forward than 
we did from a little wetting. 

The rain, incidentally, developed evidence that inter- 
Francisco and 


from its disappoint- 


city rivalry, like that between San Los 
Angeles, is not wanting in the territory. 
aversion is Anchorage, which aspires to be made the capi- 
tal. It hurt the loyal Juneau boosters to think that 
Anchorage, also on the President’s calling list, might profit 
by fair weather. To stave off that calamity if possible, 
they put an advertisement in the Juneau paper: “Let’s 
All of which goes to 


Juneau's chief 


pray for rain in Anchorage, too.” 
show that human nature in Alaska is the same as anywhere 
else. 

What we needed at Fairbanks, our farthest north, 125 
miles from the Arctic Circle, was not winter coats and 


the territory, the portion containing most of its resources 
in forests, minerals, fisheries, and farm lands, is south of 
the Arctic Circle. Within this portion, which he cor- 
rectly described as “‘temperate-zone Alaska,” is an area 
nearly three times that of Finland, with a climate milder 
and more equable than Finland’s. Two of Europe’s great 
cities, Christiania and Petrograd, are on the same parallel 
of north latitude as Seward, Alaska, while “Glasgow, one 
of the world’s greatest workshops, with over a million in- 
habitants, if translated in its own latitude to the Pacific 
coast of Amercia, would be the metropolis of Alaska!” 

“It is not possible,” continued the President, “that 
Americans will fall into error about such an 
empire as Alaska. I cannot speak of comparative rainfall, 
but the climate of Alaska, as to temperature, is no more 
severe than in these largely developed European sections. 
Indeed, it is not more severe on the coast than in the 
greater part of our northern mainland. The snow is more 
evident, but the extremes of cold are often no more trying 
than in Washington, D. C., and in most of the coast cities.”’ 

So much for Alaskan scenery and climate. What of 
the assertion we had heard so often in Washington, that 
the 15 per cent decrease in population shown by the census 
of 1920 denoted that the territory was being strangled 
to death by governmental red tape? This conclusion 
failed to stand the test of investigation. The decline in 
the total number of inhabitants reflected only the deflation 
which is inevitable after any period of temporary exploi- 


tation. What happened to Skagway, Alaska, which now 
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NOT THE LEAST OF ALASKA’S RESOURCES IS HER REINDEER. 


overshoes, but palm-leaf fans. The temperature in the 
afternoon of the day we were there, July 16, was 94 
degrees. Three persons were prostrated by the heat dur- 
ing a public meeting which the President addressed in the 
open. Under the “midnight sun,” at 11 p. m., we in- 
spected the flower beds and the wheat fields of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural experiment station near Fairbanks. 


The President, in his Seattle speech, gave some inter- 


esting data to disprove the common fallacies regarding 
He pointed out that three-fourths of 


Alaska’s climate. 


population. 








BEGINNING WITH A BAND OF TEN, BROUGHT 
FROM SIBERIA THIRTY YEARS AGO, ALASKA NOW CONTAINS OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND REINDEER. 
THIS SHOWS HER LARGEST HERD, ON CAPE PRINCE OF WALES 


has fewer than 500 people, as compared with ten or fifteen 
thousand at the height of the gold rush over White Horse 
Pass, is the same that always happens when a mining boom 
collapses. Alaska has simply been shaken down to the 
normal elements of a population by the loss of “floaters.” 

The decrease, moreover, as President Harding noted im 
his report, took place in the decade when the war demoral- 
ized the whole world and when many other sections, in- 
cluding some of the foremost of the American states, lost 
“Judgments adverse to Alaska,” said the 
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President, “will not be based on such adventitious con- 
ditions, save by the unintelligent or by those who would 
cry down the country’s availability as a land of homes in 
the hope of getting it turned over to wholesale exploitation 
on a scale that would ruin it for all the future.” 

The census figures show that Alaska, so far from hav- 
ing lost ground, has made a substantial gain in the per- 
manent, home-building elements of population. The total 
female white population increased from 6,066 in 1910 to 


7,297 in 1920—a gain of 20 per cent. In 1910 there were 


“IT must confess,” said the President, “I journeyed to 
Alaska with the impression that our conservation was too 
drastic, and that Alaskan protests would be heard on every 
side. Frankly, I had a wrong impression. Alaska favors 
no miserly hoarding, but her people, Alaskan people, find 
little to grieve about in the restrictive policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. ‘There is not unanimity of opinion, but 
the vast majority is of one mind. The Alaskan people 
do not wish their natural wealth sacrificed in a vain attempt 
to defeat the laws of economics, which are everlasting and 








AT THE HEAD OF THE 


ALASKA. 


NORTH ARM OF PORT SNETTISHAN 
BACK OF IT, AS A PERMANENT SOURCE OF PULPWOOD, ARE THE GREAT FORESTS OF THE TONGASS 





STANDS THE FIRST PULP MILL BUILT IN 


NATIONAL FOREST 


five times as many white men as white women; in 1920 
Dwellings in 

The num- 
The 


there were fewer than three times as many. 
the territory increased from 16,612 to 17,037. 
ber of families increased from 17,809 to 18,352. 
number of school teachers more than doubled. 

“Alaska,” said Reporter Harding, “is once more gain- 
ing in everything that testifies prosperity Any- 
how, we have come, in these later days, to appraise popu- 
lation by its quality rather than quantity, and Alaska will 
loom big in any quality test.” 

But the most significant discovery of the Harding fact- 
finding expedition was not the charm of Alaskan scenery, 
nor the temperate character of its climate, nor even the 
groundless nature of the assumption that the census re- 
turns of 1920 spelled Alaskan decadence. The great dis- 
covery was the fallacy of the argument that Alaskan 
development is being thwarted by the conservation policies 
of the National Government. Item by item, the President 
showed in his Seattle report that the resources of Alaska 
are open to use on fair terms. 

Most important of all his findings was that relating to 
the forest policy. It was in this connection that the 
President admitted he had been mistaken and definitely 
aligned himself with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
Chief Forester Greeley, and the others of the conserva- 
tionist school. Without reservation, the President de- 
clared against the “looting” of Alaska and for the policy 
of the Forest Service, that permits reasonable utilization 
of the forests while providing for their perpetuation. I 
think there is hardly any member of the President’s party 
who did not share his thought on this subject. 


unchanging. I fear the chief opponents of the forest 
policies have never seen Alaska, and their concern for 
speedy Alaskan development is not inspired by Alaskan 
interests.” 

It is possible here to give but a few of the outstanding 
facts and figures in an imposing array that might be 
marshalled to show the great size and the infinite possibili- 
ties of Alaska’s forests. Visitors to the territory who see 
the forests only from the deck of a ship are likely to come 
away with a wrong impression of the character and extent 
of timber. Even of the Alaskans themselves, 
familiar only with the comparatively poor growth along 
the shorelines, are inclined to minimize the commercial 
possibilities of the forests. To get an adequate conception 
of their value, one must go back into the forests and see 
the density and excellent quality of the spruce and hem- 
lock. Let him do that, and then talk to a forest ranger 
who has ridden a seagoing motor-boat on the waterways 
in and around the 15,000,000 acres of the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, and he will come away from Alaska con- 
vinced that the territory is, indeed, as prophesied by the 
Department of Agriculture, destined to be one of the great 


some 


paper factories of the world. 

The total area of the Alaskan National Forests is 20 
million acres, or less than 6 per cent of the area of the 
territory—a comparison which indicates the absurdity of 
the statement one sometimes hears, that the Government 
has locked up practically the whole country. The Forest 
Service estimates that the forests contain 80 billion board 
feet of lumber, chiefly spruce and hemlock, nearly all of 
it within two or three miles of a network of sea lanes. 
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Between 1906 and 1922, inclusive, more than 500 million 
board feet were cut from the forests, furnishing a revenue 
of $730,000. Twelve sawmills and two shingle mills are 
now operating on National Forest timber. 

It is estimated that the forests contain 100 million cords 
of paper-making woods and can furnish a perpetual yield 
of 1% million tons of print paper, or 60 per cent of the 


present total 


liminary work allowed him to get his plant started and 
five years of actual manufacture. At intervals of five 
years thereafter the price may be redetermined, but at no 
time may it exceed the average current market price in 
Alaska. The form of contract was highly commended 
by the President, who worked out an interesting compu- 
tation that the manufacturer pays about 53 cents for wood 

and water- 





consumption of 
such paper in 
the United 
States. Since 
water power is 
as necessary to 
paper-making 
as pulpwood, 
the Forest 
Service has un- 
dertaken a sur- 





vey of power 
sites, and thus 


far has located 


power rights to 
make a ton of 
paper worth$7o 
in the larger 
markets. 

Cat: 1 be,’ 
he asked, “that 
three-fourthsof 
one per cent 
for these two 
raw materials 
is so heavy a 
tax as to para- 
lyze the indus- 








44, capable of try?” I reply 
producing that it is not, 
400,000 _horse- and that no 

The such charge is 


p ower. 
cost of develop- 
ing the larger 
sites ranges from $40 to $110 per horsepower. 

In putting up the bars against unrestricted exploitation 
of the National Forests of Alaska, the Government is 
profiting by the lessons of the past. Vast areas in the 
United States have been cut over without regard to repro- 
duction. Today, in the New England States, in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Lake States, are barren lands 
where once stood splendid forests. Similar destruction 
has been wrought in the Pacific Northwest and the pine 
regions of the South Atlantic. The policy of the Forest 
Service has been framed with a view to perpetuating the 
forests of Alaska and putting the lumber industry of the 
territory on a solid and permanent basis. Fourteen large 
paper-manufacturing units have been laid out in the 
Tongass, each with a water-power site and with sufficient 
timber to run a mill of from 100 to 200 tons daily capacity 
At the end of that time the lands first 


for 60 to 70 years. 
Thus the supply 


cut over will be ready with another crop. 
will last, in the words of a forest official, “from the time 
the mill starts running till the land sinks beneath the sea.” 

Pulpwood cut from a 
forest unit by a lessee, 
under the terms of his 
contract with the Gov- 
ernment, is paid for at 
an average rate of 40 
cents a This 
price holds good dur- 


cord. 


ing four years of pre- 


THE SEAGOING STEED OF THE ALASKAN FOREST RANGER, A TYPE OF MOTOR- 
BOAT WHICH SERVES HIM AS OFFICE, CAMP, AND MEANS OF TRAVEL COMBINED 





seriously made 
by intelligent 
and sincere people. . I venture, with some knowl- 
edge of conditions in paper-making countries, to state that 
no better contract—indeed, none so good—can be secured 
in any of them. 

Everywhere we went in Alaska we heard words of 
praise for the Forest Service. The conviction was mani- 
fest that the policy of this service was working toward 
the permanent economic good of the territory. That it 
is not an illiberal policy in its effect on private initiative 
was made strikingly evident just recently, after the Hard- 
ing tour, by the consummation of a sale to a San Fran- 
cisco company, under the Forest Service contract, of 
334,000,000 cubic feet of timber, approximately 3,340,000 
cords, in the Cascade Creek Unit of the Tongass National 
Forest. 

No; Alaska has not been locked up by the bureaucrats. 
President said, no “hothouse 
Among those who 


There will be, as the 
growth,” but a steady development. 
saw Alaska with him there was general approval of his 
matured conclusion, 
that “reckless sacrific- 
ing of resources,” 
which surely would 
follow the removal of 
the present moderate 
restrictions, must not 


be permitted. 











The Forests of the World 


A Glance at the Timber Resources of the World and America’s 
Position in Relation to Foreign Forests 


By WiLtiaM N. SPARHAWK 


uses two-fifths of the world’s consumption of tim- 

ber—22'% billion cubic feet of a total of 56 billion. 
Endowed by Nature with a seemingly unlimited supply, 
we have developed into the greatest wood-using nation, and 
in that fact lies in no 
small degree the foun- 
dation of our national 
efficiency and prosper- 
ity. Without abundant 
supplies of cheap tim- 
ber, the great food-pro- 
ducing regions of the 
Middle West could 
never have been settled 
as rapidly as they were, 
our railroads could not 
have covered the coun- 
try with a transporta- 
tion network  unsur- 
passed elsewhere in the 
world, nor could our 
wood-using industries 
have sent their prod- 
ucts to every country 
of the globe. Because 
timber always has been 
so easy to get, few peo- 
ple have realized the 
extent to which continu- 


L IS rather startling to realize that the United States 


ation of our prosperity 
and maintenance of our 
present standards of 
living depend upon 
ready access to abun- 
dant supplies of wood. 

Having cut out the 
bulk of the good timber 
in the Northeast, in the 
Lake States, and in the 
South, and already 
making heavy inroads into the last great reservoir on the 
shores of the Pacific, it behooves us to begin making in- 
quiry as to what is coming next—where shall we look for 
timber when that in Washington and Oregon has gone 
the way of the white pine of the East and the yellow pines 
of the South? Why should we worry? you ask. When 
our timber is gone, if that ever happens, we can easily 
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A DEODAR FOREST, INDIA 


This tree (Cedrus deodara), also called Himalayan cedar, is one of India’s 
largest and most important conifers. 


import it from other timber countries. But can we? The 
purpose of this article is to throw a little light on that 
problem. 

At first glance, the statistics of the world’s forest re- 
sources leave the impression of unlimited supplies, con- 
cerning which there can 
be no occasion for 
alarm for generations 
to come. Altogether, 
there are 11,700,000 
square miles of forest, 
or 4% acres for every 
man, woman, and child 
in the world. But, is 
forest growth keeping 
pace with increasing 
population? It is not. 
Even if this area be dis- 
counted by one-fourth, 
to allow for the poorer 
types of forest, incapa- 
ble of producing com- 
mercial timber, the re- 
maining area, under 
proper treatment, could 
yield some 350 billion 
cubic feet a year, or 
more than six times the 
present consumption. 
At present, however, 
only 10 to 15 per cent 
of the total area, and 
that not the most pro- 
ductive potentially, is 
receiving the proper 
treatment. The other 85 
to go per cent is still re- 
garded as a_ timber 
mine, to be left idle 
after the timber now 
standing has been ex- 
tracted. The total annual growth of timber now is some- 
thing like 38 billion cubic feet, or only two-thirds of the 
world’s annual cut. 

Even if there were a surplus of growth, however, it 
would not offset the consumption, unless it were of the 
same kind of material or usable for the same purposes as 
that consumed. What is needed is timber to take the 
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place of the pines and Douglas fir which form the back- 
bone of our lumber industry and furnish the lumber for 
our houses. Let us consider what the world has to offer. 

The forests of the world may be broadly classified into 
three principal groups. First in present importance come 
the forests of cone-bearing trees, the “softwoods.”” These 
are the pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, larches, cypresses, 
and similar trees, which are widely distributed in the 
cooler regions over most of the world. Then come the 
broad-leaved, or “hardwood,” forests of the temperate 
regions, usually composed of more or less complex mix- 
tures of such species as the oaks, maples, chestnuts, 
beeches, ashes, elms, and birches. The third class includes 
the tropical forests, composed almost exclusively of broad- 
leaved trees and palms. Such are the forests of the great 
Amazon basin, of the Congo, and of the Philippines and 


southeastern Asia. 
Tropical, ForEsts THE GREATEST IN THE WorLD 


Greatest in extent are the tropical forests, which cover 
some 5,500,000 square miles, nearly as much as all other 
forests combined. Located to a large extent in regions 





where the population is rather sparse and where require- 
ments for wood include little more than a minimum amount 
of fuel for cooking and a few small timbers for house 
frames and native implements, boats, and carts, these 
forests have been hitherto a minor factor in the world’s 
timber supply. 

The tropical countries use less than 6 billion cubic feet 
of wood a year, or only about 10 per cent of the total 
consumption, and only three-fourths of a billion of that 
is of the larger sizes, classed as saw timber—3 per cent of 
the world’s consumption. Nearly one-fourth of their saw 
timber is supplied by imports of northern softwoods, while 
their average annual export to the northern countries has 
been well below 100 million cubic feet, or a little more 
than half as much as the world uses in one day. 

The contribution of the tropical forests to the needs 
of the great wood-using countries has consisted almost 
entirely of special-purpose woods, such as mahogany, 
ebony, and rosewood for fine furniture and cabinet-work, 
logwood and Brazilwood for dyes, and teak and green- 
heart for ship timbers. Even more important than timber, 
in many instances, have been the secondary products— 














THE MOUNTAIN ASH (EUCALYPTUS REGNANS) IS AUSTRALIA’S LARGEST TREE 


It is likewise one of the most important and abundant trees of the Victoria bush. 
In point of clear length of trees and amount of timber to the acre, some of these forests rival 


the eucalyptus and acacia families. 


Australia’s forests are principally hardwoods of 


our Pacific coast stands, 
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EVIDENCE OF HOW THE SWISS GROW FORESTS 


A stand of Silver Fir, naturally regenerated, adjacent to an old forest at Winterthur. 


rubber, oils, resins, tanning materials, medicinal products, 
fibers, and nuts. The public mind has associated tropical 
forests with these products so long that it has failed to 
realize that they also contain large quantities of timber 
suitable for more ordinary, every-day uses. 

According to numerous investigators, however, the 
tropics contain in abundance woods suitable for every use 
to which our northern hardwoods are put, as well as for 
most of the softwood uses, including pulp. As the tem- 
perate hardwoods become depleted, wood-using industries 
will look more and more to the tropics for substitutes. 
Already, representatives of many industries of the United 
States as well as of Europe are quietly investigating sup- 
plies of tropical woods for certain special uses—uses which 
hitherto have been supplied entirely by domestic woods. 

It may be asked why, if they contain such vast stores of 
usable timber, these forests have played 





ging, and consequently of the resultant 
products, have been extraordinarily 
high. 


. 
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In the more densely populated tropi- 
cal countries, enormous areas of forest 
have been destroyed in clearing land to 
grow food or to make pasturage, while 
still other areas have been denuded to 


ee 


furnish fuel. In general, however, the 
great bulk of these forests, especially 
those of the Amazon basin (almost two 
million square miles) and of the Congo, 
are practically intact except for the ex- 
traction of by-products. As transporta- 
tion facilities in the tropics are de- 
veloped, they will almost certainly be 
accompanied by growth of local popu- 
lations, agriculture, and _ industries, 
which will require many times the pres- 
ent consumption of timber. At the same 
time the timber-producing areas will be 
diminished, both legitimately, for other uses, such as agri- 
culture, and by the wasteful, reckless methods of exploita- 
tion which seem to be inevitable with the opening up of any 
new forest region. It is rarely, or never, the case that 
a people begins to take care of its forests until it feels the 
pinch of shortage. It does not seem likely, therefore, that 
the forests of the tropics will play a very large part in 
supplying the world’s needs for common construction 
timber within the next few generations, if ever. 

The temperate hardwoods, which occupy slightly less 
than 2,000,000 square miles, or one-sixth of the total forest 
area, supply about 23% billion cubic feet, or 42 per cent 
of the total consumption of wood. A large proportion of 
it, however, is fuel wood, for which the hardwoods in gen- 
eral are more satisfactory than the conifers, and only 534 
billion feet is saw timber, slightly more than one-fifth of 





so small a part in the world’s timber 
trade. The reasons are several. In the 
first place, the wood-using countries 
have had timber of their own, or could 
get from their neighbors timber of the 
same or similar kinds to which they 
were accustomed. The tropics are dis- 
tant and undeveloped, the labor supply 
is uncertain and apt to be inefficient, 
transportation facilities have been crude 
or lacking, and the forests are composed 
of an endless diversity of kinds, prac- 
tically all unknown to the northern con- 
sumers. The kinds of timber that have 
been exploited heretofore, such as ma- 
hoganies, cedar, rosewood, ebony, and 
lignum-vite, usually occur scattered 
through the forests in somewhat the 
same way as black walnut occurs in this 
country, with the result that costs of log- 





EUROPEAN OAK IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


The timber supply of France amounts to 35 billion cubic feet, of which less than 


one-half is of sawlog size. 
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the world’s consumption. The United States, with more 
than 700,000 square miles of such forests, originally had a 
larger hardwood area and more and better hardwood tim- 
ber than any other country outside of the tropics. Almost 
500,000 square miles of it has been cleared away to make 
farms, and a large part of 
the most valuable timber 
has been culled from the re- 





mainder. 

Although in some locali- 
ties the hardwoods are en- 
croaching on the conifers, 
especially where they occur 
in mixture, the temperate 
hardwood area in general 
tends steadily to decrease. 
These forests are usually 
on the better soils and in 
regions with milder cli- 
mates than the bulk of the 
conifers, as well as closer 
to the densest populations, 
consequently are more likely 
to give way to agriculture. 
3eing close to the consum- 
ers and largely in private 
ownership, where early re- 
turns are especially sought 
after, the tendency is for 
most of the hardwood for- 
ests, after they are once cut 
over, to yield chiefly fuel 
wood or other timber which 
can be grown on short rota- 
tions, and very little saw 
timber. As already pointed 
out, however, there is no 
great cause for concern in 
this; for, although it will 
mean somewhat higher 
prices for hardwood prod- 
ucts, satisfactory  substi- 
tutes can be obtained in 
abundance in the tropics. 


Sorrwoop Forests Un- 
EQUAL TO DEMAND 


The most important 
sources of timber for con- 





confined to the northern hemisphere, and largely to the 
cooler regions. Altogether, they cover slightly more than 
4,000,000 square miles, a little more than one-third of the 
total. Two-fifths of this area is in North America, one- 
third of it in Asia, and all of the remainder but 5 per cent 
in Europe. 

The north temperate zone 
has three-fourths of the 
world’s population, and, 
both for climatic reasons 
and because of differences in 
economic development, con- 
sumes vastly more wood 
per capita than the inhabit- 
ants of the warmer regions, 
Here is consumed 96 per 
cent of the saw timber and 
80 per cent of the firewood 
used in the world. 

The conifers commonly 
grow straight, with long 
trunks fairly clean of 
branches, so that they yield 
large quantities of saw 
timber in proportion to 
their total volume. More- 
over, their wood is usually 
fairly soft, light, strong, and 
easy to work and to trans- 
port by land or water— 
much more so than many 
of the hardwoods. They 
commonly occur in exten- 
sive stands composed of one 
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or only a few species, in 
contrast to the hardwoods, 
of which dozens of kinds 
are frequently mingled. For 
these reasons they are pe- 
culiarly adapted to furnish 
large quantities of excellent 
material at fairly low cost, 
and this is why they have 
always held first place in 
the world’s timber utiliza- 
tion. 

Practically half of all the 
wood cut, or about 27% 
billion cubic feet, comes 


struction and for industrial A YOUNG FOREST IN JAPAN from the coniferous forests, 


use—the class of material A Glimpse into « Japencee 


sable for modern civiliza- 

tion—are the softwood forests. With a few exceptions 
of practically only local importance, such as the Parafia 
pine of Brazil, the cipres, alerce, and pino of Chile, the 
cedar and yellowwood of southern and eastern Africa, 
and the kauri of New Zealand, the coniferous forests are 


. 5 P japanica) 40 years old. Japan has available for industrial pur- 
that is absolutely indispen- poses 768 million cubic feet of this timber. 


igen Agni eiitd and of the saw timber the 
proportion is even greater, 
amounting to 75 per cent, 
or 19% billion cubic feet. In spite of the growing sub- 
stitution of other materials for wood in many of its uses, 
new uses are being devised every day, and the world’s 
requirements for timber are constantly mounting. Rail- 
road ties and telephone poles were unheard of a century 
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ago, while the pulp industry, which is the foundation of the 
manufacture of paper and cellulose products in a multitude 
of forms, has developed very largely within the memory 
of men still in the prime of life. If the rate of increase 
during the last few decades is maintained, the world’s 
requirements for saw timber will double in the next 50 
years. 

Already the softwood forests are proving inadequate, 
as they are now handled, to meet the demands. The 
annual increment of timber is not over four-fifths of the 
amount cut, and the softwood countries are fast cutting 
into their capital. Vast areas of softwood land are de- 
nuded, idle and unproductive, and the areas are constantly 
increasing. The in- 


generation, the land is likely to remain idle, as has 
happened with millions of acres in the United States, 
Canada, and other countries, until economic pressure com- 
pels its restoration to forest by artificial means. 

For years the United States has been an exporter of 
softwoods and she still exports large quantities, but for 
several years has imported almost an equal amount in 
other forms, particularly wood pulp and_ pulpwood. 
Within a very few years the balance is likely to be defi- 
nitely on the side of imports. The only countries which 
have considerable surpluses of softwoods are Siberia, 
Finland, Sweden, Canada and possibly northern Euro- 
pean Russia. Sweden’s exports consist to a considerable 

extent of pulpwood 





dustrial countries 
are all becoming 
concerned regard- 
ing future supplies 
of softwood tim- 
ber, and nearly all 
are laying their 
plans not oniy to 
increase their own 
production, but 
also to secure con- 
trol of undeveloped 
supplies in other 
countries. It is a 
certainty that com- 
petition for the re- 
maining reserve 
supplies will be ex- 
ceedingly intense. 
Obviously, a coun- 
try which can 
grow its own softwoods will be much more sure of meet- 
ing its requirements than one which depends on importa- 
tion. 

Over extensive areas of softwood forests—for instance, 
in the Rocky Mountains, northern Canada, Norway, Fin- 
land, Sweden, northern Russia, and northern Siberia— 
growth is very slow in comparison with the tropical for- 
ests or even most of the temperate hardwoods. In other 
regions, particularly the warmer, fairly humid softwood 
belts of western and southeastern North America and 
parts of central Europe and eastern Asia, growth is rapid. 
Altogether it is estimated that if the softwood land were 
all utilized for growing new crops of timber, it could 
yield continuously about three times the present annual 
cut. 

AMERICA’S TIMBER IMPORTS INCREASING 


Unlike the hardwood forests of both the temperate and 
the tropical regions, the softwoods need never decrease 
greatly in area. The land they are on is mostly too poor 
for successful agriculture, or located in regions where it 
is not likely ever to be required for farming. Whenever 
the forest is destroyed beyond possibility of natural re- 





HOW GERMANY KEEPS UP HER WOOD SUPPLY 


and pulp, while 
Canada’s pulpwood 
supply is already 
causing her own 
pulp industry some 
concern and_ her 
forests of large saw 
timber, principally 
those in British 
Columbia, probably 
will not long out- 
last our own in 
Washington and 
Finland 
cannot now meet 
the demands made 
by the near-by im- 


Oregon. 





porting countries of 
northern and cen- 
tral Europe, and 
the wide-spread 
forests of Siberia will have to fill the rapidly expanding 
needs of her own people as the country settles up, besides 
furnishing timber to the densely populated countries of 
eastern Asia. 

The prospects appear rather slim, therefore, for our 
obtaining adequate supplies of softwoods by importa- 
tion, even if we were willing to stand the enormous costs 
of transportation and to be dependent upon the bounty of 
foreign countries for such an essential raw material. What 
shall we do about it? The answer should be obvious. We 
have nearly 300,000,000 acres of softwood forest land, 
capable of producing enough timber every year to meet our 
present requirements if even moderately well cared for, 
and if intensively managed a considerable surplus. At 
least 70,000,000 acres of this area is now idle, denuded by 
lumbering and fires, with no effort being made to grow 
timber crops upon it. About 100,000,000 acres is still 


A Norway Spruce forest under management at Siegodorf. The opening in the 
forest is made preliminary to a well-planned cutting. 


virgin forest, diminishing every year, and the remainder, 
some 125,000,000 acres, is more or less restocked, by acci- 
dent, with younger timber. Much of it is of inferior grade 
or in stands too open to make good saw timber. 
Although there may be local shortages which may 
cause considerable inconvenience and disturbance to cer- 
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tain industries, as is already happening with the pulp in- 
dustry and locally with the box manufacturers, it seems 
hardly likely that our forests can ever fail to supply suf- 
ficient softwood timber of the smaller sizes, such as are 
satisfactory for making pulp, box boards, mine timbers, 
With large, high-grade con- 


posts, and similar products. 
Pulp and box 


struction timber, however, it is different. 
boards can be grown in 20 to 50 years, depending on the 
species and region. Large saw timber, on the other hand, 
requires 75 to 100 years to grow, even under the most 


“A person who has not had an intimate friendly ac- 
quaintance with some special tree has missed something 
from life.”’—Anna Botsford Comstock. 


favorable conditions, and in some regions much longer, 
The saw timber that will go into buildings in the year 
1975 is already growing somewhere in our forests; it will 
This 


is why the protection and proper handling of the existing 


not come from trees we may plant this year or next. 


forests is for the present far more essential, though pos- 
sibly less spectacular, than an extensive program of plant- 
ing up denuded land. 

[ Photographs by courtesy of the United States Forest 


Service. | 


“To preserve wild animals implies generally the crea- 
tion of a forest for them to dwell in or resort to. So it 


is with man.”—Thoreau. 





A Living Memorial 


Sequoia in Giant Forest Named for President Harding 
By Joun R. Waite 





‘De August 10, 1923, at the hour of 
the funeral at Marion, Ohio, the 
largest sequoia in the Congress Grove of 
Big Trees at Giant Forest, Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, California, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies to the 
memory of the late President, Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. 


The Warren Harding Tree is situated 
in the heart of the Congress Grove, about 
one mile from Giant Forest center and 
near the William McKinley and Abe Lin- 
coln sequoias, which it equals in size and 
majesty, being approximately 32 feet in 
diameter at the base and 280 feet high. 
The crown has the most rugged branches 
of any tree in Giant Forest, one branch 
200 feet above the ground being over 8 
feet in diameter. 


Over 500 people attended the unveiling 
of the sign placed on the tree. The sign 
and a large photograph of the late Presi- 
dent beneath it were veiled by the Amer- 
ican flag, which was withdrawn by Mrs. 
Morton W. Fraser, a cousin of President 
Harding. 


Neither pharaoh nor emperor has ever 
had as enduring a monument as the plain 
American citizen who was our 29th Pres- 
ident. When the pyramids are crum- 
bling to dust the Warren Harding sequoia 
will be but swelling to a fuller growth 
and majesty. 








Photograph by courtesy of the National Park Service 


THE WARREN G. HARDING TREE 



































IN A VERY FEW MINUTES THE QUIET OF THIS SUNDAY MORNING SCENE IS DUE TO BE RUDELY SHATTERED, 
FOR MISCHIEF IS AFOOT AND SOME FIENDISH THING ABOUT TO BE PERPETRATED ON THE QUIET SLEEPER. 
THEN THE FUN WILL BEGIN 


Some Odds and 


Ends of Logging 


Camp Humor 


By Wittiam W. BARTLETT 


HERE are various types of American humor, and 
nearly every profession or occupation has its own 
peculiar stock of jokes and witticisms, in which, as 

a general rule, exaggeration is a decided feature. 

The creed of the typical woodsman is, perhaps, well 
expressed by a remark the writer chanced to hear when on 
a visit some years ago to a logging camp. It was in a 
teamster’s shanty. One of the lumberjacks had been ex- 
pressing himself rather forcibly concerning a piece of har- 
ness that was missing, when a big Irishman offered this 
sage advice: “Till the boss that you laid it on a shtump and 
somebody shtole it. Above all things niver till the truth.” 

The temptation is strong to relate some of the wonderful 
exploits of Paul Bunyan and his big blue ox, “Babe.” 
Instead, the writer will confine himself to some odds and 
ends of logging camp humor which have been related to 
him by veterans or as he has himself come across them in 
his many sojourns in the lumbering regions of northern 


Wisconsin. 


Visiting another camp soon after New Year’s, the iced 
roads were found built up in good shape and some very 
creditable sized loads were being hauled. Some one made 
a remark to this effect, when another replied, “But they 
are no such loads as old Jake used to haul. We had to 
shoot his dinner up to him with a shotgun.” 

In every logging camp crew, in addition to the seasoned 
veteran, there are always those in camp for the first time. 
In early days more than at present it was a stock joke 
for one of these new recruits to be sent from the chop- 
pings, or “works,” as they are now called, back to the 
blacksmith at camp for a “cross-haul” or a “round turn.” 
A “cross-haul’’ is the short track, usually at right angles 
to the logging road, made by the team attached to a chain 
used in rolling logs up onto the logging sled, or onto a 
“deck” of logs. The “round turn” is the circular track 
where the team and sleds turn around at the end of a trip. 
It will thus be seen that either order would be hard to 


fill. 
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The new recruits in camp were told to look out for the 
“snow snake,” perfectly white, with pink eyes, and very 
dangerous. Above all, they were warned to beware of the 
” a fearful animal, compared to which all other 


“he dag, 
The writer once 


wild beasts were but as cooing doves. 
heard an old woodsman tell of hiring an Indian to go out 
in the woods near camp and make blood-curdling noises. 
‘hodag”’ roaming 


The tenderfoot was told that this was a 
in his native wilds. 
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Tur Hoax oF THE Hopac 

The fame of the “hodag”’ 
will always be inseparably 
connected with the name of 


Mr. E. A. Shepard, who 
died recently at Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. Mr. 


Shepard was a_ retired 
woodsman, a real character, 
always a 

Some 





and ever and 
practical joker. 
years ago, with much in- 
genuity and labor and at 
considerable expense, Mr. 
Shepard fitted up what was 
his conception of a “ho- 
dag.” When completed it 
was taken out into the 
woods, where the surround- 
ings were appropriate, and 
photographed. Mr. Shep- 
ard then put forth the claim 
that he had “captured” the 
animal, and went into mi- 
nute details of the fearful 
before 





struggle 
this was accomplished. The 
work was so skilfully done 
and the “capture” so well 
advertised that very many 
accepted it as a fact instead 


necessary 


of a hoax. 
Another 
early lumber woods was the 


beast of the 


“side hill gouger,” a curi- 
especially 
On account of always living on a side 


ous but not 
dangerous animal. 
hill, it was said to have two long legs on one side and two 
short legs on the other. As it could not turn around on 
the side hill, according to Mr. Shepard, the animal, after 
coming out of its hole to feed on wild potatoes, was obliged 
to walk clear around the hill to get back into its den. 

A veteran woodsman told the writer some years ago of 
a practical joke or initiation which in early days it was 
customary to perpetrate on new recruits in camp. Satur- 
day evening was when the boys went in for a good time. 
After other games, such as “hot back” and “shuffle the 
broque,” had been played, the newcomer would be asked 
if he had ever played “Buy my sheep,” and if not the game 





THE JOLLY JIG DANCER AND THE CAMP FIDDLER 
“TUNING UP” IN THE CAMP OFFICE, PREPARING TO 
BREAK LOOSE AND MAKE THINGS HUM 





would be started. One of the crew, representing the 
“buyer,” and another the “seller,” would each take hold of 
an arm of the new arrival, who was the “sheep.” All three 
were blindfolded. Then would follow a jangling argument 
between the “buyer” and the “seller” as to the weight, 
quality, and value of the “sheep.” After a little time the 
bandages would be slipped from the eyes of the “buyer” 
and “seller,” leaving only the “sheep” blindfolded. Finally 
to “heft” the sheep, the tenderfoot would be lifted clear 
from the floor. Just at that 
moment the cook or some 
member of the crew would 
quietly set a large dishpan 
of water under the victim. 
The “buyer” and “seller” 
would both let go his arms 
at the same time, and the 
sheep was then considered 
duly “sold” and the game 


was ended. 


THe Camp witH Muzz_r- 
LOADING BUNKS 


Once when visiting a 
large set of old log-camp 
buildings the writer noted 
that in one of the men’s 
shanties, or 
the bunks, instead of being 
built lengthwise the wall, 
the men getting in over the 
sideboard, were built head to 
the wall, the 
crawling in over the foot- 
On the writer re- 
marking to the camp fore- 
man that this was a new ar- 
rangement to him, that in- 
dividual replied, ‘Those 
bunks are what we call 
‘muzzle-loaders.’ ” 

No better doughnuts can 
be found anywhere than in 
the average logging camp; 
but this fact does not pre- 
vent them from sometimes 
As a “cold-shut” is an 


bunk-houses, 


occupants 


board. 


being designated as “cold-shuts.” 
emergency link used in mending a chain, the term is not 
overcomplimentary. 

Copenhagen snuff is a much-used commodity in logging 
camps, but the substitute appellation, “Swedish condition 
powders,” was a new one to the writer when he heard it 
on his last trip. 

The terms “shanty boss” and “bull cook” are both 
applied to the same individual. 
the terms lies in the fact that this personage is neither a 
“boss” nor a “cook.” It is his duty to cut and bring in 
wood, carry water, get up in the wee small hours and 
build the fires in camp office and bunk-houses, sweep out 


The appropriateness of 
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dialect poems. In his latest book, “The Norsk 
Nightingale,” may be found the following gem, 
which is given here with Mr. Kirk’s kind per- 
mission : 


SONNET ON STEWED PRUNES 


Ay ant lak pie-plant pie so wery well; 

Ven ay skol eat ice-cream, my yaws du ache; 
Ay ant much stuck on dis har yohnnie-cake — 
Or crackers yust so dry sume peanut shell. 
And ven ay eat dried apples, ay skol svell 
Until ay tenk my belt skol nearly break; 

And dis har breakfast food, ay tenk, ban fake; 
Yim Dumps ban boosting it, so it skol sell. 
But ay tell yu, ef yu vant someteng fine, 
Someteng so sveet lak wery sveetest honey, 
Vith yuice dat taste about lak nice port vine, 
Only it ant cost hardly any money,— 








TYPICAL WINTER SCENE IN A LOGGING CAMP—THE SLEEPING 


SHANTIES IN THE MEN’S QUARTERS 


Ef yu vant someteng yust lak anyel fude, 
Yu try stewed prunes. By yiminy! dey ban gude. 





the bunk-houses occasionally, feed the pigs if 
there are any, and perform any other odds and 
ends of work lying around loose as may be neces- 
sary to keep himself out of mischief. The nearest 
he comes to being a “cook”’ lies in the fact that it 
is his duty to take the dinner out to the men at 
the “works.” About 10 o’clock in the forenoon 
the camp cook, with his cookees, or helpers, packs 
the dinner in the big lunch-box, which is fastened 
to a sled, or “jumper,” hauled usually by one 
horse. Arrived at the regular dinner place, the 
“bull cook” starts a fire, puts on a kettle of tea 
to steep, unpacks the dishes and food, and blows 
a horn to call the men to dinner. When all have 
had their fill, the “bull cook” packs up the dishes 











and any food remaining and returns to camp. 
The prune, that ever-present article of diet in 
a logging camp, has been by some camp humorist 
termed the “logging berry.” A Mr. W. F. Kirk, himself 
a former woodsman, has published some very clever Norsk 


HAULING IN THE WINTER WOODS. A LOAD OF LOGS ON THE 


LOGGING ROAD NEAR BLACK LAKE, WISCONSIN 


The humor of the logging camp is truly cosmopolitan, 
and is just beginning to receive the attention it deserves. 


Forests of the Amazon 
By S. J. Recorp 


Kans number of vascular plants actually known to 
occur in the Amazon region is about 10,000. It is 
believed that this number will be doubled by more thor- 
ough exploration, and that there will be found not less 
than 10,000 woody plants. Three-fourths of these are 
probably shrubs and vines, leaving the total estimated 
tree species at 2,500. Very few of these are of present 
commercial value. 

In the Amazon region there is an entire absence of coni- 
fers, such as pines, spruces, firs, cedars, etc., which form 
such a prominent part of the big forests of the United 
States. Moreover, there are no representatives of the 
walnut family, birch family, maple family, and oak family 
in that vast region. In fact, there is not a single tree that 


grows in the United States that also grows naturally in 
northern South America. 

The families we are familiar with which are of im- 
portance in the Amazon are the locust or pea family, the 
sassafras family, the catalpa family, the mulberry family, 
and the orange family. These families play a very small 
part in the commercial timber supply of the United States. 

There is an enormous timber wealth in the Amazon 
country, but we have drawn upon it solely for a very few 
woods for special purposes. When it comes to intro- 
ducing the cheaper kinds as substitutes for the ordinary 
woods of our market, the lack of familiarity with the 
foreign material is going to make such introduction into 
common use very slow and difficult. 








The Fitchburg Town Forest 


By H. O. Coox 


E OCCASIONALLY find examples of legis- 
lation in our American life passed far in ad- 
vance of the need. Such was the “town forest 

law” of Massachusetts passed in 1882. The terms 
“forestry” and “planting of forest trees” must have sound- 
ed strange to the legislators of that day. As a result of 
this premature birth, the existence of this law became 
practically forgotten until the desirability of town forests 
began to be discussed about Ig1I-12, when the act of 
1882 was brought to light and it was perfected by the 
addition of one or two slight amendments in the legisla- 
tive session of 1913. 

The city of Fitchburg, which, by the way, was the first 
municipality in Massachusetts to employ a_ technically 
trained man as a City Forester, was the first town to take 
advantage of this act. It so happened that the city owned 
four parcels of land, aggregating 109 acres, which did not 
seem to serve any particular purpose. They were too far 
out of town to serve as parks; they were not on the water- 
shed of the city, and so did not interest the water com- 


missioners of the city. 


“Why not turn this real 
estate into a town forest?” 
some one asked. And, in 


1914, it was done. The land 
was well adapted to the pur- 
pose, because the four parcels, 
which are not contiguous, con- 
tained all types of soil, from 
merchantable pine and _hard- 
wood timber to abandoned pas- 
tures with the first beginnings 
of a new forest. 

The “Town 


Forest” was 








Siastically in the 



















YOUNG AMERICA SETS OUT LITTLE TREES 

Some snapshots of the young people of Fitchburg, who participate enthu- 

planting work and general 
town forest. 


placed under the jurisdiction of the Park Commissioners, 
an unpaid board of five members, whose administrative 
duties are in the hands of a salaried official called the 
City Forester, Mr. Guy Hubbard. In this connection it 
is worth while reviewing the duties of this municipal 
“pooh bah.” As City Forester, he has charge of the plant- 
ing and care of all trees on public streets; he is superin- 
tendent of parks, and under this title manages Coggeshall 
Park, a fine forest park of 210 acres, plus the various 
commons, squares, playgrounds, and other public grounds 
of a city of 50,000 inhabitants; he is local moth superin- 
tendent, and under this title acts for the State Forester in 
the work of suppressing the gypsy moth in his city; he is 
municipal fire-warden and has charge of fighting forest 
fires in Fitchburg; so that Mr. Hubbard finds no diffi- 
culty in keeping comfortably busy. 

The management of the town forest has been compara- 
timely simple. The large-spreading pines have been re- 
moved and the old pasture land and fields have been 
planted with white and Scotch pines. The school children 
of the town participate in the planting and care of the 
Forest, which has served not 
only as a valuable demonstra- 
tion to them, but as a real in- 
centive in interesting them in 
forests. They feel that the 
forest belongs to them, as it 
really does. 50,000 
trees furnished by the State 
Forester have been used for 
Some gray birches, 





Some 


planting. 
which were suppressing plant- 
ed and natural pine reproduc- 
tion, have been cut out. The 
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idea has been to maintain this town forest as a commercial 
institution, and all work done on it has been of a purely 
silvicultural nature. Nothing has been done for esthetic 
purposes or to improve the land for recreational use. 











[eee : a 
A VISIT OF EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION TO THE 
SIX-YEAR-OLD PLANTATION 





It is not to be supposed that all the forestry work done 
in Fitchburg has been expended on the “town forest.” 
Mention has already been made of Coggeshall Park. Un- 
fortunately, about half of the original forest growth in 
this park was chestnut and, owing to the ravages of the 
blight, it has been necessary to cut out the chestnut wood- 
land little by little, until the last trees were cut last winter, 
when 20,000 feet of lumber and 300 cords of wood were 
cut. The cordwood sold for $8.50 per cord on the lot, 
thus producing quite a little net income for the park. This 
cut-over land has been reforested with pines as fast as 
the chestnuts have been removed and 100,000 pines have 
been planted. 
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The city of Fitchburg is fortunate in owning some 
1,000 acres of land on the watershed of the streams and 
ponds from which it draws its water supply, and the Water 
Commissioners have put much thought and labor into im- 
proving the forest on this land. Woodland containing 
poor hardwoods and chestnuts has been thinned out and 
the growth replaced by planted conifers, and all old pas- 
tures and abandoned fields have been reforested. The 
Water Commissioners have set out about 100,000 trees, 
all coming from the state nurseries. 

One of the best features of the forestry work in Fitch- 
burg is the fact that it represents a steady effort, carried 
on for the past ten years, and is not the result of some 
spasmodic agitation fomented by the city government or 








THE CITY FORESTER DEMONSTRATES FOREST PLANT- 
ING ON FITCHBURG’S MUNICIPAL FOREST 


a local organization and forgotten in a year. Carried on 
in this way, it has represented but a small drain on the 
city treasury, and at the same time means the building 
up of a fine asset for the city. 


Protecting New Hampshire Forests 


By G. H. CoLLiIncwoop 


-_ one hundred and twenty-five people attended 
the Annual Forestry Conference of the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, at Plymouth, 
N. H., during September 5, 6, and 7. All who were there 
felt deeply indebted to Dr. E. L. Silver, director of the 
Plymouth Normal School, because of the facilities of the 
school which were so cordially turned over for their 
entertainment and convenience. 

Philip W. Ayres, the Forester for the Society, per- 
formed the remarkable feat of conducting a rather heavy 
program with sufficient variety so that no portion of it 
became boresome. The subjects discussed were divided 
into four groups, Insect Attacks and Fungous Diseases, 
Forestry and the Farm, Forest Reservations, and Parks 
and Trails. 





Under Forestry and the Farm there was a particularly 
interesting discussion in which the county agricultural 
agents and the agents in charge of white pine blister rust 
control took an active part. The general opinion as ex- 
pressed by all those who spoke was that the farm forest 
conditions of New Hampshire are now ripe and waiting 
for the extension activities of a forestry specialist. 

On the first day of the meeting there was an excursion 
over the Camp Mouglis trail to the top of Cardigan 
Mountain, and on the final day a group made the trip to 
the Greeley Ponds. The Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests is making an effort to have these 
included in the White Mountain National Forest, whose 
boundaries now extend within a short distance of them. 











The Destruction of Waterfowl in the West 


By ALLAN Brooks 


FEW years ago several gentlemen of proved ex- 
perience were sent from the United States to 
Canada to investigate the conditions on the great 

breeding grounds of ducks in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. Their mission was to see how the Canadian Govern- 
ment was doing her part in conserving these breeding 
grounds, so as to insure a perpetuation of ducks for 
future generations of sportsmen. Their report was en- 
tirely favorable; ample breeding grounds were found to 
exist, vast marshes still undrained, and 
a general respect for the protecting 
game laws observed. 

Canada is doing her share. 

Nine-tenths of the total duck and 
goose population of North America are 
reared within her territories, but prac- 
tically the whole of this tremendous ag- 
gregation of waterfowl has to retire 
far to the south of her boundaries each 


winter. 





WHEN A HUNTER AT NORMAN, CALIFORNIA, HAD SHOT HIS 
DAY’S LIMIT OF TWENTY-FIVE DUCKS, HE PROMPTLY DISCARDED 
THEM WHEN HE FOUND BIRDS WITH DUCK SICKNESS ABOUT 

THE SLOUGHS 


What of the winter homes for this host? In the east, 


and especially in the southeast, there is ample accommo- 
dation for the migrant fowl, but in the west the hope- 
lessly short-sighted policy of draining every shallow 
body of water has reduced the waterfowl refuges to a 
pitiful fraction of their former extent. In many locali- 
ties disease, induced by the lowering or drying up of the 
water, has transformed these refuges into veritable death- 
traps of the most terrible nature, where the toll taken by 


disease is far in excess of the total killed by all the sports-. 


men of the regions affected. 


With all the present-day attention to the protection of 
our bird life by both sportsmen and nature-lovers—who 
may or may not believe in the killing of birds for sport— 
little attention seems to be paid to this so-called “duck 
sickness” of western America, which is one of the most 
serious menaces to bird life that exists today, a menace 


that is increasing both in area and in the number of 


species affected with each passing year. 












HOW THE SO-CALLED “DUCK MAL- 

ADY” IS DEPLETING THE RANKS OF 

OUR WILD FOWL. THIS PHOTO- 

GRAPH, TAKEN AT THE MOUTH OF 

WEBER RIVER, UTAH, SHOWS DEAD 

DUCKS STREWN ALONG THE SHORE 
OF THE RIVER 


In the excellent reports on this disease 
by Dr. Alex Wetmore, of the United 
States Biological Survey, and by Mr. Frank 
C. Clarke, special assistant to the Calli- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, the 
symptoms of the disease are fully described 
and its cause is traced to an alkaline con- 
dition of the feeding and resting grounds of the birds. 
This condition is mainly due to the lowering of the water- 
level, caused by the drainage and reclamation of the water- 
fowl resorts, and also to the cutting off of the water at 
its source in the mountains for irrigation purposes. The 
consequence is the drying up of the lakes in the valleys, 
permitting the alkaline poisons to be leached out of the 
drying mud. This alkaline poison is subsequently assimi- 
lated by the ducks, or other waterfowl, with their food or 
when drinking, usually when these areas are covered with 
shallow water, after the fall rains. 
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This reclamation of 
our shallow lakes and 
marshes is going on at 
an alarming rate over 
the whole of western 
America, more especial- 
ly so in the semi-arid 
regions. 

DRAINAGE THREATENS 


WATERFOWL LIFE IN 
WESTERN STATES. 


se 


If it continues at its 
present rate, it will in a 
few decades seriously 
threaten the very exist- 
ence of most of our in- 
land waterfowl in the 
West, for the disease is 
spreading. Originally 
known only from the 
Great Salt Lake region, 
in Utah, and the lower 
San Joaquin Valley, in 
California, in both of 
which it has been of 
fairly regular occur- 
rence each year for the 
past twenty years, it 
has now been reported 
from many localities; 
from Salton Sea, in ex- 
treme southern Cali- 
fornia, north to Lake 
Bowdoin, in Montana, 
and east to Kansas. Last 
year the first epidemic 
occurred in Canada. 
The ducks of Lake 
Jackson, in Saskatche- 
wan, were reported 
to be dying in thou- 
sands and were washed 
ashore in  windrows, 
most probably from 
this same disease. 

The alkaline cause is 
puzzling and does not 
seem to agree with the 
obvious spread of the 
disease. Most of us 
have had experience of 
ducks frequenting and 
in many cases spending 
their entire time on 
lakes heavily charged 
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Upper—A BEAUTIFUL PINTAIL, PHOTOGRAPHED AT NORMAN, 
CALIFORNIA, WHERE IT WAS FOUND HELPLESS FROM THE 
DUCK SICKNESS 


Middle—AN AFFLICTED GREEN-WINGED TEAL, ALSO PHOTO- 
GRAPHED AT NORMAN. IT IS STUCK IN THE MUD AND TOO 
WEAK TO RELEASE ITSELF 


Lower—THIS MALLARD APPEARED TO BE IN THE LAST STAGES 
OF DEATH, BUT RECOVERED UNDER TREATMENT. PHOTO- 
GRAPH TAKEN AT MOUTH OF BEAR RIVER, UTAH 
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ing of the water, due 
to the congestion of 
fowl in formerly well- 
flooded areas. This 
might possibly account 
for the _ undoubted 
spread of the disease to 
other birds besides 
ducks. In both Wet- 
more’s and Clarke’s re- 
ports shore birds were 
noted as suffering only 
to a slight extent, and 
land birds hardly at all. 
This year (1923), at 
Buena Vista Lake, 
shore birds were the 
worst sufferers and land 
birds were becoming 
seriously affected. 

An account of the 
writer’s observations at 
this locality is given 
here. Buena Vista 
Lake is a very shallow 
body of fresh water 
lying at the south end 
of the San Joaquin- 
Sacramento Valley, the 
great interior valley of 
California. This valley 
is by far the most im- 
portant wintering 
ground for ducks and 
geese lying west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Up 
to comparatively recent 
years the southern por- 
tion of this valley, 
largely a desert, had 
four large lakes—Tu- 
lare, Goose, Goleta, and 
Buena Vista—and of 
these the first named 
was by far the largest 
and supported immense 
numbers of waterfowl. 
Now, alas! the first- 
named three are en- 
tirely drained and there 
only exists Buena Vista 
Lake, which itself has 
been entirely dry more 
than once. 

The writer arrived at 
this lake on April 24 


with alkali, and being none the worse for it. It may be last, in company with Mr. A. J. van Rossem, who had 


that, while alkali is the prime agent, the poisonous quality 
is the result of some chemical reaction caused by the foul- 


spent a large portion of the preceding year at this lake, 
and had also visited it frequently in former years, while 
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studying the birds of the region. We remained at the 
lake for about a month. At the time of our stay the lake 
was about eight miles in diameter, with a shore-line of 
about thirty miles, and probably not more than seven feet 
deep anywhere. The water for a long distance out from 
the shore was very shallow and blown about by the high 
winds. Areas that were dry one day were covered with 
a few inches of water the next, owing to change of wind. 
The water itself did not seem to be especially alkaline, nor 
very foul, in spite of the presence of numbers of dead 


carp and a far greater quantity of dead waterfowl. 
SHORE-LINES STREWN WITH Deap Ducks 


The season was too late for many ducks; the majority 
had already gone north; but the shore-line was strewn 
with dead ducks in various stages of decomposition, and 
mixed with these were large numbers of dying ducks. 
Shovelers, pintail, and green-winged teal were the princi- 
pal species represented, and each day fresh birds came 
ashore to die. Six other species of ducks were represented 
among the dead and dying ducks. There were no geese, 
as this is not a goose lake. 

Shore birds were in thousands and they were at this 
time .he principal sufferers; sixteen species were seen in 
a dead or dying condition. The fatality among some 


species was terrific. Of avocets and black-necked stilts, 
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all the resident stock were killed; each day fresh flocks 
of these came in, and within twenty-four hours at least 
25 per cent of these would be ashore in a paralyzed con- 
dition. If the flocks remained, they would all sooner or 
later become affected. Most of these flocks consisted of 
mated birds, and it was a common sight to see one of 
the pair feebly fanning its wings, as it squatted or struggled 
in the liquid mud or shallow water, while its mate stood 
or hovered over it, uttering plaintive cries. 

The smaller sandpipers were the heaviest sufferers, and 
of these the western sandpiper, because of its enormous 
numbers, contributed the greatest toll. They were lying 
along the shore and for forty yards inland in countless 
numbers, while in the shallow water fresh bevies of the 
poor little mites struggled to the shore to die. In many 
places there were ten sick or newly dead western sand- 
pipers to each yard of shore-line. Very frequently the 
dead birds were in pairs or threes, touching each other, 
the head drawn in and the little bodies hunched up, as 
if asleep. 

THIRTY-EIGHT SPECIES OF Brrps DEAD or DyING 


Allowing only one bird each week for every yard of 
shore-line, this would give 160,000 birds killed, for this 
species alone, during the three weeks of our stay; and 


this is an extremely moderate estimate. In all, thirty- 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH, USED THROUGH THE COURTESY 


OF DR. BARTON EVERMANN, REPRESENTS 


A PORTION OF THE BREEDING GROUNDS OF THE WATER BIRDS WHICH RESORT TO THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


TO REAR THEIR YOUNG. 


BITTERNS, BLACKBIRDS, AND SEVERAL OTHER SPECIES—COME TO THIS REGION. 


MANY THOUSAND BIRDS—DUCK, AVOCETS, IBISES, TERNS, BLACK-NECKED STILTS, 


THE EXHIBIT WAS PRE- 


SENTED TO THE CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES BY HON. JOSEPH D. GRANT 
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eight species of birds were identified as dead or dying of 
the disease. Of these, several species were land birds— 
blackbirds (two species), song sparrows, pipits, etc. Of 
water birds, the only species that seemed to be immune 
were two species of tern—Caspian and Forster’s. Herons, 
egrets, ibises, coots, gallinules, gulls, grebes, pelicans, and 
cormorants, all lay dead or dying, the characteristic 
hunched-up attitude, with the feathers of the back stand- 
ing up, proving the cause of death in nearly all cases. 
There seemed to be no evidence of recovery in any 
case, once the bird was 
down. Paralysis of the © 
legs usually prevented 
any locomotion, and the 
poor creatures died in 
the blazing sun, unable 
even to get a drink of 
water when it was only 
a foot or two away— 
and to drink the water 
was sure death. 
sheep were seen in a 


Many 


dying condition with 
every symptom of the 
disease; a herd of sev- 
eral hundred seemed to 
about three 


lose per 





day until the owners [iaaugueeeuemeemmaes 
removed the herd from 
the neighborhood of the 


lake. 


Mr. van Rossem said that the devastation by this disease 
was worse than it had been the previous years, especially 
so among the shore Several old-timers, duck- 
hunters who had lived at the lake for twenty years—said 
the same, although they did not remember a single year 
in the last twenty where the destruction of ducks by this 
disease had not been more or less in the nature of a 


birds. 


calamity. 
A VALLEY OF DEATH-TRAPS 


The tragedy was accentuated by the apparently ideal 
feeding conditions. Flocks of migrant waders could be 
seen coming in from high in the air. Here was a huge 
sheet of shallow water, the first to meet their eyes after 
their long flight; the shores were covered with fowl, and 
no hunters disturbed the peace. The death-trap was all 
set. Down they would come, and if their stay was for 
more than twenty-four hours, the majority would never 
leave at all. And similar death-traps exist all along this 
valley, as the birds travel northward. 

When on a visit in February to Glenn County, some 
three hundred miles north, the evidence of the devasta- 
tion of the preceding year was very apparent. The mum- 
mied remains of ducks in the characteristic huddled-up 
position were everywhere around a large alkaline pond on 
which was a tremendous concentration of wild fowl. The 
first victim for 1923 was picked up just before we left, a 
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THESE SNOWY HERON, WHICH HAD SILENTLY SUCCUMBED 
TO THE “DUCK SICKNESS,” WERE FOUND BY THE CAMERA IN 
THE MARSHES OF BEAR RIVER, UTAH 


fine pintail drake, fat, and in perfect condition to look at. 
Other near-by ponds equally alkaline, but without the 
same concentration of fowl, showed no evidence of disease 
for this or the preceding year. 

Now, the obvious remedy, as pointed out by both Wet- 
more and Clarke, is fresh water that is free from alkali. 
Given this, even birds in the last stages usually recover. 
The difficulty is to divert the water from the present irri- 
gation systems into its original storage basins. Even 
where gun clubs offer to pipe this in at their own expense, 
the strongest objections 
are raised: first, that the 
water will be better 
employed for agricul- 
tural purposes, and, sec- 
ond, that this is a ruse 
to attract greater num- 
bers of ducks to these 
shooting 





private 
grounds. 


OTHER PossIBLE 
REMEDIES 


A proper system of 
public shooting grounds 
and game refuges, gov- 
» ernmentally controlled 
/— and properly regulated, 
ns ;, === will undoubtedly be a 
great help, and every 
effort should be made 
by all bird-lovers to 
further this project. Another remedy, which may have 
to be used as a last resource, is to adjust the open season 
so as to allow shooting on these lakes that are known to 
be affected by disease, after the normal shooting season 
has closed, say during February and possibly the greater 
part of March, before any species of ducks have com- 
menced nesting operations. The effect would be to drive 
the birds, not only ducks, but also the shore birds, which 
are extremely responsive to the reports of guns, to more 
healthful waters. 

The disease seems to disappear automatically soon after 
the opening of each shooting season. At the commence- 
ment, there are hundreds of dead ducks, fat and in good 
(apparent ) Quantities of these are picked 
up and eaten with no ill effects. After a few weeks of 
shooting, the ducks no longer seem to be affected. It 
may be this is due to the commencement of the fall rains; 
again, it may be that the ducks can no longer guzzle in the 
infected shallows inshore, heavy shooting compelling them 
to remain out in the purer water, far out of gunshot, and 
to feed by night in the alfalfa and grain fields. But in a 
few weeks after the close of the open season the ducks re- 
turn to the feeding grounds in the shallow water along 
the shores and the disease once more becomes rife. 

Investigation may prove that the more recent virulence 
of the disease is coincident with the shortening of the open 
One thing is certain: 


condition. 


season to three and a half months. 
{Continued on page 640] 








Kit Carson’s Calling Card 


By Witt C. Barnes 


EVERAL years ago a number of people, en route to 
the wonderful snake-dance ceremony of the ‘Hopi 
Indians, in northern Arizona, camped one night at 

a desert water-hole in the canyon a few miles below the 
present Keams Canyon Indian School, where, along in 
1876, Tom Keams, ex-soldier, pioneer, and all-round good 
fellow, established an Indian trading post in what was 
then about the farthest from civilization any one could 
possibly get. 

That night a Navajo boy, herding sheep on the “mesa” 
above, came to the water-hole for a supply of water for 
his sheep camp. While he was filling two ten-gallon kegs 


slung on the “saw- 


Before the boy left with his burro-load of water, he 
had agreed to guide the party to the place where the picto- 
graphs were to be found, which he explained was “No 
mucho lejos’—not very far. Early next morning the 
boy rode into camp, and the men of the party were soon 
mounted and following him down the canyon. Arrived 
at a rather wide opening in the canyon, the boy reined in 
his pony and _ pointed toward the sky-line of the canyon’s 
crest. The walls here were from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred feet high, but not perpendicular, being formed 
by a number of ledges of varying thickness, each with a 
sloping mass of talus at its foot, the result being a series 

of terraces until at 





buck” pack-saddle 
cinched to a dimin- 
utive burro, one of 
the party question- 
ed him as to the 
road ahead, the 
grass for their 
horses, the 
date for the snake 
ceremony 
an uncertainty— 


exact 


always 





and also asked him 
if he knew of any 
cliff-dwellers’ ruins 
or hierogl y phics 
they could look over 
on their way to the 
Hopi village. One 
of the party was 





the top the canyon 
was ten 
times as wide as at 
the bottom. 

The boy indicated 
that the hieroglyph- 
ics he would show 
them were at the 
very top of the can- 
yon, and promptly 
pointed his pony up 
the first slope, 
which was not only 


probably 


exceedingly steep, 
but also a mass of 
sharp, broken 
“just like 
riding over a pile 


rocks, 


of broken beer bot- 


tles,” one of the 





“bugs” on old ruins 
of cliff - dwellings 
and the mysterious 
and so - far - unde- 
cipherable markings on the walls of many of the deep 
canyons in the Southwest, called “hieroglyphics” by the 
uncultivated and “pictographs” by the scientists. 

The boy, with a combination of Spanish, Indian, and 
English, ably filled out with a plenteous supply of signs, 
answered their questions as best he could, and what the 
interrogators didn’t understand they guessed at, just as 
the majority of explorers in strange lands have ever in- 
terpreted the information imparted to them by the natives. 
When it came to the matter of pictographs the questioner 
took a piece of sharp rock and scratched a few crude 
figures upon the near-by canyon wall. “You sabby?” he 


asked. The boy’s face lit up. “Si, si,” he exclaimed 
eagerly, pointing down the canyon as if to indicate the 
location of the place where the cryptic writings could be 


viewed. 


THE CARD KIT CARSON LEFT, CARVED DEEPLY IN THE FACE OF THE 
ROCK ON THE TRAIL HE BLAZED IN PURSUIT OF REBELLIOUS NAVAJO 
INDIANS UNDER WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS IN 1863 


- the “mesa” above. 


party declared. 

The diminutive 
Navajo pony, with- 
out a shoe to a single foot, plunged through the rocks, 
often flinching from the sharp points, but forging straight 
ahead under the constant lash of the rawhide “quirt” in 
the boy’s right hand, plus a very devil’s tattoo played on 
his none-too-well covered ribs by both heels of the rider. 
We followed, but our horses, though grain-fed and well 
shod, made mighty poor work of the climb. 

Soon the kid picked up a trail which zigzagged up the 
side of the canyon, finding here and there narrow open- 
ings or passes in the bold cliffs, where from the bottom 
nothing but a solid wall of stone seemed to exist, until we 
reached the last terrace, with a last wall above us possibly 
twenty feet high. The trail here led along the edge of 
the talus, with the ledge of the cliff below yawning under 
our stirrups until it turned up through a narrow cleft to 
Just before we reached this turn, the 
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] sons and properties of our unoffending 
citizens. 

“It is therefore ordered that Col. 
Christopher Carson, with a proper mili- 
tary force, proceed without delay to a 
point in the Navajo country known as 
Pueblo Colorado, and there establish a 
defensible depot for his supplies and 
hospital, and thence to prosecute a vig- 
orous war upon the men of this tribe 
until it is considered at these headquar- 
ters they have been effectively punished 
for their long-continued atrocities. 

“By command of Brigadier General 
Carleton: 

“( Signed) BENJAMIN C. CUTLER, 
Assistant Adjutant General.” 





THE HOUSE AT TAOS, NEW MEXICO, IN WHICH CARSON LIVED IN RE- 
HIS THRILLING, 
TUROUS LIFE ON THE FRONTIER IN THE SERVICE OF HIS COUNTRY 


TIREMENT FOR MANY YEARS FOLLOWING 


hoy slipped from his pony and we followed him to the 
foot of the ledge, where he pointed triumphantly to some 
carvings on the face of a smooth sandstone, which were 
pictographs all right, but neither prehistoric nor Indian. 
Carved deeply into the rock, which was protected from the 
weather by an overhanging shelf, we read, easily : 


“tst Regt. N. M. Vols. 
Aug. 17th, 1863 
Col. C. Carson Comdg.” 

“Old Kit’s calling card, by all that’s holy,” gasped the 
historian of the party, who quickly sensed the meaning of 
the words. “I'll bet he came down this very trail with 
his whole regiment. What luck!’ His face fairly beamed 
with the joy of discovery. 

A little delving into the history of Carson’s expedition 
at the head of the New Mexico volunteers to punish the 
Navajo Indians for their numberless raids on the settle- 
ments along the Rio Grande to the east proved him to 
have been in that immediate vicinity on that very date. 
Carson marched into the Navajo country 
at the head of this regiment in obedience 
to the following orders, which are copied 
from the records of the War Department, 

U. S. Army: a 
“GENERAL Orpers, No. 15 


“HEADQUARTERS, Dept. N. M., 
“Santa Fe, N. M., 
“June 15th, 1863. 


“For a long time past, the Navajo In- 
dians have murdered and robbed the peo- 


Additional orders instructed Carson 
to name the new post after General 
Canby, who had recently relinquished 
command of the Department of New 
Mexico. This was the same General Canby who but a 
few short years later met his death at the hands of the 
Modoc famous Lava beds of northern 
California. 

Carson’s orders further turned over to him twelve com- 
panies of the 1st New Mexico Volunteer Regiment, of 
which Companies D, G, K, and M were mounted. It is 
interesting to note that, beside himself, Carson had but 
three other commissioned officers to handle 333 enlisted 


ADVEN- 


Indians in the 


men, who composed the regiment at that time. 

Carson sent back official reports of his progress at 
frequent intervals written in diary form. The one that 
verifies and practically authenticates the carving we had 
discovered reads as follows: 

“At 8 a. m. on the 23rd (August), 1863, arrived at the 
west opening of the Canyon de Chelley, but could find no 
water. About twelve miles further found abundance of 
running water and good grass and encamped.” 

These reports are dated Fort Canby, N. M., August 31, 








ple of New Mexico. Last winter, when 
eighteen of their chiefs came to Santa Fe 
to have a talk, they were warned and 
told to inform their people that for these 
murders and robberies the tribe must be 
punished unless some binding guarantees 








should be given that in future these out- x 














rages should cease. No such guarantees 
have yet been given, but, on the contrary, 
additional murders and additional robber- 
ies have been perpetrated upon the per- 


WHERE KIT CARSON QUIETLY RESTS, AT TAOS, THE TOWN OF HIS 
ADOPTION. THE HEADSTONE AND FENCE WERE PLACED THERE BY 
THE MASONIC GRAND LODGE OF NEW MEXICO IN 1868. CARSON WAS 


A MASTER MASON 
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1863. From all the evidence obtainable, Fort Canby must 
have been located on the Pueblo Colorado “Wash,” a few 
miles east of where we were and just over the line into 
what is now Arizona, that state not having been separated 
from the mother State of New Mexico until December, 
1863. The Canyon de Chelley lies to the northeast from 
the stone record, and the reports indicate Carson had 
scouted to the west- 
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in their orchards, set among the sand hills, where none 
but they could ever hope to make them grow. Unfortu- 
nately, however, “All Indians looked alike” to Carson and 
his bunch of rough riders. 

A wait for a couple of hours for the sun to move along 
resulted in securing an excellent photograph of the carv- 
ing, and the party rode back to camp quite well pleased 

with their newly 





Fort 
Canby into the vi- 


ward from 


cinity of Keams 


Car yon, where he 


left his 
the stone walls, and 
then turned to the 
northeast, 
Canyon de Chelley, 
where he 
plenty of Navajos 
hidden away in its 
mighty deeps. 
Methods of war- 
fare in those days 


record on 


toward 


found 





Jussi 


Wy cea iil 


were quite as ef- 





found, but some- 
what modern, “pic- 
tograph.” 

After years of 
rough frontier life, 
filled with thrilling 
adventures and 
wanderings through 
the unknown West 
of his day, where 
he fought and sub- 
dued not only In- 
dians, but unruly 
members of his 
own race, Carson 


died May 23, 1868, 








ficient (?) as in 
later years, for 
Carson reports 
that, in order to 
starve the Indians into submission, he cut down more 
than three thousand growing peach trees in one can- 
yon alone, his men having orders to destroy the peach 
orchards wherever found. Besides this destruction, Car- 
son estimated that his command killed over 50,000 sheep 
and goats belonging to the Navajos. 

It is rather interesting to note that the Hopi Indians, 
who then lived to the westward of the Navajos, have to- 
day many peach orchards, and in all probability the trees 
destroyed by Carson and his men belonged entirely to 
these Pueblo Indians, the most inoffensive, kindly disposed 
people in all the West, for the Navajos at that time could 
scarcely have had any permanent agricultural settlements, 
while the Hopi have for centuries raised many peaches 


THE IMPRESSIVE SIX-STORIED EDIFICE WHICH STANDS AS A STATELY 
MONUMENT TO THE ART AND INDUSTRY OF THE TAOS PUEBLO 
INDIANS OF THOSE EARLY FRONTIER DAYS 


at 59 years of age, 
peacefully and 
quietly, in his bed 
at Fort Lyons, Colo- 
rado, one of the early outposts of civilization in that region. 
It is still a government post, on the north bank of the 
Arkansas River, a short distance east of La Junta. 

For many years he had called the quaint old town of 
Taos (“Towse’’),* New Mexico, his home. Here he had 
married his wife, and his last request was that his body 
be taken there for final interment. This was done, and 
he lies there today, in the little “Campo Santo” of the 
Mexicans, and by his side the body of his wife. Near 
by the wonderful six-storied edifice of the Taos Pueblo 
Indians rises into the clear blue sky like some modern 
pyramid, while dominating the whole region the mighty 
peaks of the “Sangre de Christo” Range (The Blood of 
Christ) form a backbone at once glorious and inspiring. 


* To rhyme with Browse. 


Does Forest Fire Prevention Mean Anything to You? 


The Herman Creek fire on the Oregon National Forest 
in July and August, 1922, burned over 11,000 acres of 
timberland in the Columbia Gorge, destroyed $34,000 
worth of timber, and cost more than $40,000 for fire- 
fighting labor and equipment. 

This forest fire was started by a careless rancher, and 
because of the hazy condition of the atmosphere, due to 
smoke from other fires just as carelessly started, burned 
for a day before it was discovered. The rancher was as 
little interested in reporting the fire as he had been in 
starting it. 


Because of the headway the fire gained and the dif- 
ficult topography where it spread, nearly a month was 
For some time it 
and do 


used up in putting it under control. 
Bull Run 


serious damage to Portland’s water supply. 


threatened to enter the watershed 
The careless camper spent 90 days in Multnomah 
County jail and now is free again. The fire scar in the 


gorge will remain for many years—a monument to his 


carelessness. 











The Fun of Cutting Cord-Wood 


By Members of the Appalachian Mountain Club, Who Have Found It 





an Instructive, Health-giving Sport 


November, issue, AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Nits 
published an article on “Tree Felling as a Sport,” by 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson. 

to the hearts of a little group of men here in Boston, who 


1922, 
This paper went straight 


have practiced the Gilman precepts for the past five winters. 
The winter of 1918, the darkest winter of the war, who 


will ever forget it? In New England we shivered with 




















THE SHELTER BUILT ON THE CUT-OVER AREA 


A retreat, used by the members of the Appalachian Mountain Club as a 
refuge in stormy weather and also as a luncheon place for trampers. 


cold as well as with misgivings. An industrial commu- 
nity, working feverishly in the production of war mate- 
rial, every factory was running day and night. 

Located far from the mines that produced the coal, 
which was our sole dependence for fuel, every ton that 
could be spared from our cellars had to go to the factories. 
Our Fuel Commission, headed by Mr. James J. Storrow, 
instructed every household to economize to the utmost, 
and finally, as a further measure of economy, it was de- 
creed that office buildings and stores should be unheated 
on Mondays. 

Among many minor measures for coal conservation, 
Mr. Storrow suggested that the “heatless Mondays” be 
spent by those whose occupation was curtailed in cutting 
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cord-wood. “Cut-a-Cord” clubs were organized in many 
communities and among them one by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston, Massachusetts, the work being 
started on the estate of Mr. Storrow, in Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts. 

With a further incentive to help out the club’s contribu- 
tion toward aiding the families of the Italian guides who 
gave so much of themselves in the great war, we acquired 
the stumpage on a large maple swamp area in Brookline, 
a suburb of Boston. 

All callings were represented. Young and old, men 
and women, responded heartily—school teachers, tech- 
nical men, business men, lawyers, doctors, and just men 
and women comprised our gatherings, in all conditions 
of wind and weather. Some days from thirty to forty 
would be on the ground making the chips fly and keeping 
the cross-cut saws going, getting up an appetite for our 
camp-fire lunch on the sunny side of piles of cord-wood. 

Over seventy-five cords of wood were accumulated and 
teamed out onto higher ground, the toppings and brush 
being burned. In this way several hundred dollars were 
received, to be added to our contribution for war relief. 

The sport was enjoyed so much by the club members 
that it has been continued and still is a drawing attraction 
to the more active. 

During the past five years this work, or sport, has been 
carried on principally on an estate located in Dover, 


This 


Boston. 


Massachusetts, some fifteen miles from 








INSIDE THE SHELTER 


This cozy corner indicates the comfort enjoyed by members of the club 
in the little place at Dover. The cook-stove, table, and lockers are 
located in another part of the building. 
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DOING IT UP PROPERLY 


1 view showing how the members of the Appalachian Mountain Club cleaned up the cut- 


This is a genera é . 
over area, burning, in the most approved fashion, all toppings and waste. 
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ON THE WOODLOT AT DOVER 


Three members of the Appalachian Mountain Club cording up a fallen pine tree. This sport, initiated 
during the war by the fuel shortage, was enjoyed so much by the club members that it has been continued 
and still is a decided drawing attraction. 








estate comprises about one 
hundred acres of typical New 
England country landscape. 
Part of the area had previously 
been cleared, and another part 
showed the result of a serious 
woods fire, including a much 
larger area adjoining, some fif- 
teen years previous. 

Hills, meadows, swampy 
areas, wocdland, and open pas- 
ture abound, with a merry rip- 
pling brook winding its way 
through the area and numerous 
wood roads and paths, by which 
all of the many interesting 
points can be reached. 

Oaks, pines, birch, maple, 
shellbark, and chestnut of sizes 
up to fifteen and a few twenty 
inches diameter are scattered 
among the smaller growth, 
which includes gray birch and 
alders, with much underbrush. 

The active work of wood- 
cutting has covered the periods 
from October to May of each 
year. The trees are felled, cut 
to four-foot lengths, split, and 
piled in regulation cord _ piles, 
the pine, chestnut, and gray 
birch being kept separate from 
the remainder. Red oak, maple, 
black birch, shellbark, and pines 
are left, if in healthy condition, 
and all the underbrush is 
cleared, which with the top- 
pings are piled and _ burned 
whenever the weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

The committee having gen- 
eral charge of the work has 
given special attention to the 
proper height of stumps, the 
preserving of all desirable trees 
for future growth, and the re- 
moval and burning with the 
brushwood of all decaying logs 
and other wood not suitable for 
cording. 

The work as a whole has 
been carried on with the pur- 
pose in mind of seeing what can 
be done in the way of cutting 
and clearing with provision for 
future development along the 
same general lines, and the re- 
sult has been very satisfactory 
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to the owner as well as those having the work in charge. 
\n interesting growth of pine seedlings has developed on 
several sections of the area cleared. 

A local sleet storm of a year ago did much serious dam- 
age to both ornamental and forest trees on quite an ex- 
tended area surrounding Boston, not only areas of wood- 
land, but along highways and on many private estates 
where the trees were a large part of the artistic surround- 
ings. The storm caused damage on the estate where we 


and much of 


stove, with table and benches, so that the 


workers have good protection for cooking and enjoying 


necessary 


their noontime lunches when weather conditions are not 
favorable for out-of-doors camp-fire lunches. 

As quite a complete working equipment has been ac- 
quired and the workers have become efficient to a limited 
extent, they have frequently been called on to clear up 
small areas in different suburbs of Boston, and also to 
remove numerous large trees, up to three or four feet in 

diameter, that needed care 





are located, 
last winter’s work included 
making a start on the re- 
moval of trees wholly or 
partly destroyed. We have 
had numerous requests trom 
wooded 





other owners of 
areas to undertake the re- 
moval of broken-down and 
injured trees for them, but 





unfortunately we were not 
in a position to undertake 
such work on any basis that 
would give a reasonable re- 
turn for the work involved. 
For this reason many large 
areas of woodland will be 
seriously injured for many 
years to come as the result 
would 


of a storm which 


have done little or no dam- 








in removal and had passed 
their usefulness or had be- 
come dangerous. 

As an interesting sport 
for all lovers of the great 
out-of-doors and as a 
health-giving exercise and 
preserver of health, we can 
recommend our experience 
to any others who may be 
in quest of a sport that will 
give the best return for the 
time and money expended. 





In addition to the ar- 
rangement made for having 
the wood cutting and clear- 
ing done by club members, 
the owner has given the club 
the use of his property as a 
As the 
area is largely back land, 


‘recreation grounds. 








age if the temperature dur- 
ing the two-day period had 
been a few degrees 
warmer and without wind. 

In addition to the health- 
giving exercise and enjoyment to all members that have 
participated, the club has received a fixed price per cord 
for all wood neatly piled where it would be accessible 
for teaming away; also in some instances a price per 
acre was paid for clearing, piling, and burning large areas 
All proceeds, after pay- 


very 


almost exclusively underbrush. 
ment of any upkeep expenses, have been used toward 
financing the trail work carried on by the club, largely 
in the mountainous sections of the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, where the club maintains a number of 
huts and camps for the benefit and use of the general 
public as well as its own large membership. 

The club has maintained a lean-to or shelter, furnished 
with a locker for tools, an open fireplace, and an air-tight 


HARD AT IT 
Finishing work on a hardwood tree over thirty inches in diameter at 
the butt and about forty feet tall, which was felled and corded up by 
members of the club. 


reached only by wood roads, 
it is as primeval and isolated 
as could be desired. Good 
use is made of the privilege 
for nature studies and general enjoyment of out-of-doors 
life. The latch-string at the shelter being always out, 
small groups of members drop in at any time for lunch 
and rest, about one thousand names being entered on the 
register each year. 

Both the wood-cutting and the recreation feature are 
most popular during the winter months and several regu- 
lar club walks are taken each year. The allday ex- 
cursion arranged for New Year’s Day is looked forward 
to with anticipation of a royal good time, and from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty members and 
friends are on hand to eat their noonday lunches around 
the camp fires in the woods, even with the temperature 
much below freezing. 














| basis. . .. 





making.”— Warren Gamaliel Harding. 


“THE supply of Alaskan timber can be made perpetual by being placed on a sustained yield 
With the lesson of forest destruction painfully learned, with the nation- | 

wide call for reforestation throughout the states, which will require generations and vast pains- | 
| taking effort, it has been sought to provide for the utilization of the Alaskan forests and at the | 
| same time provide their perpetuation through reproduction. . . i | 
| areas of forests in the states for pulpwood, wholly without regard to reproduction, and which | 
| left the land barren, is familiar to all of us. To prevent that disaster in Alaska, the Gov- | 
| ernment has adopted the program of surveying out forest units to lease for pulp and paper | 


. The cutting over of vast 




















In the Wake of the Boll Weevil 


By W. R. Mattoon 


With Illustrations by the Author 


N SCORES of counties in middle South Carolina 
and Georgia the humming of sawmills, the chugging 
of motor trucks of many kinds and sizes hauling 

sixty-day seasoned lumber over country roads, and the 

purring of planing mills located up and down the railroads 


characterize practically the only industry in a region where 


owners—mostly men and women living in town who have 
tenanted their lands to negroes and have little knowledge 
of them in detail—and the prevailing high values of pine 
timber loaded on the cars, the big operators handling 95 
per cent of the business are making large “clean-ups”’ in 
Or, in the mild words of Judge Purdy of Sumter, 
South Carolina, “the vigi- 


profits. 





cotton was formerly king. 
But the boll weevil advances 
in 1920 and 1921 in the 
large and prosperous cotton- 
growing section of the 
lower 
from the Carolinas to Ala- 
bama, changed the picture. 
It paralyzed farming and in 
its stead turned the hard- 
hit farmer to the pine wood- 
lands and developed an ex- 
tensive timber industry. 
“Tt is timber that kept us 
from starvation,” said an 
old-timer. “Timber is what’s 
keepin’ us together,” said a 
rural storekeeper. ‘‘Our 
business wouldn’t a counted 
fer nothin’ if it want fer 
this lumber proposition,” 
said a general merchant in 


Piedmont region, 


“er 


a county-seat town. 

The whole industry, with 
occasional exceptions, is be- 
ing run by men green in the 
business — former farmers 
and farm laborers, the lat- 


ter mostly negroes, of 
course. The great exodus 


to the North of 
{mostly men adults) since 
1921 has taken north over 


negroes 





lant stranger wipes up the 
sluggish owner.” 

It used to be this way 
years ago, and one wonders 
if somehow it always must 
be that the farmer — the 
grower of the timber crop 
—is to get but a very small 
fraction of what his market- 
able commodity is worth, 
while the shrewd and not 
infrequently unscrupulous 
buyer and operator piles up 
large profits. It is wrong 
and the injustice of it all 
should stir the state and 
Federal forces to effective 
action. 





In probably no 
other line is the farmer so 
badly beaten out of his 
rightful income. 

High stumps were men- 
tioned as one form of waste. 
Accompanied by County 
Agent Drexel, the writer 
recently measured a_ran- 
dom acre in a representa- 
tive cutting of shortleaf and 
loblolly pines in McDuffie 
County, 30 miles west of 
Augusta, Georgia. Seventy- 
two trees had been cut, leav- 





50 per cent of the farm 
and the 


are mostly in the woods and 


hands, remainder 
at the mills where they are 
contented with $1.25 to $1.75 a day in cash, paid every 
two weeks for 10 to 11% hours’ hard work five or six 
days in the week. 

Unwise cutting and waste are everywhere 
and large tops left in the woods, big slab piles, and care- 





high stumps 


less sawing resulting in huge shaving piles at the planing 
mills. \What’s more, between the almost complete lack 
of knowledge of timber values on the part of the farm 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PINE TO GROW IN 

LOWER PIEDMONT AND COASTAL PLAIN REGIONS 

IS SLASH PINE. THE PICTURE SHOWS TREES FIVE 
YEARS OLD AND 9 TO 14 FEET IN HEIGHT 


THE ing stumps measuring 


mostly from 12 to 20 inches 


in diameter inside bark 
few up to 30 


rys - 
[he average 


(with a 
inches) and from 19 to 29 inches in height. 
stump was about 25 inches in height and contained 16 
board feet above a height of 12 inches from the ground, 
or a total volume of 1,152 board feet per acre. The pur- 
chaser, thus, had gone away leaving the choicest and most 
valuable timber to waste—and more than a thousand feet 
of it per acre, worth to him not less than $10 a thousand 


- feet! 
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WAS “WORTH ENOUGH TO RUY THE LAND 
SEVERAL TIMES OVER” 





SHORT-LEAF AND LOBLOLLY 

PINE—THE “COME-BACK” ON 

OLD FIELDS ABANDONED IN 
THE ’60’S 


ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL AND STATELY ANTE- 

BELLUM HOMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. MANY OF THESE 

OWNERS HAVE HAD TO SELL THEIR TIMBER IN ORDER 
TO MAKE A LIVING 


FIRE FOLLOWING LOGGING—A MAN-MADE 
DESTROYER OF THE FOREST 





A VALUABLE FARM PRODUCT—PROBABLY 
NO OTHER FARM CROP HAS RISEN SO 
RAPIDLY IN VALUE AS TIMBER 
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DESERTED NEGRO CABINS BY THE 
THOUSANDS MAY BE SEEN IN THE 
WAKE OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 























Outrunning A Wounded Grizzly 


My Most Exciting Experience as a Forest Ranger 
By W. C. McCormick 


HE Whitefish Mountains of northern Montana 
are in the Blackfeet National Forest. They were 
at one time considered the best bear country in 

the state. Black, brown, and silvertips were killed each 
year in numbers. 

During 1911 I was in charge of a ranger district whose 
west boundary was the Whitefish Divide. Late that fall, 
Supervisor McLaughlin, Ranger Pete De Groot and I, in 
making a short cut from the divide to the Whitefish 
River trail, started down a steep canyon. When just below 
timber-line, in some ten inches of new snow, McLaugh- 
lin, who was in the lead, stopped his horse and called our 
attention to a big silvertip sunning himself on the open 
hillside opposite. De Groot, having the only rifle in the 
party, got off his horse, took careful aim, and fired. It 
was a long shot—fully four hundred yards—but at the 
crack of the rifle the bear let out a “bawl” and began 
rolling down the hill. After a roll of a hundred feet he 
gained his footing and lumbered off into the timber, some 
hundred yards beyond. De Groot shot once more without 
effect. 

Glancing back to the sidehill, I noticed another bear of 
equal size, just above where the other had been, standing 
in a bare spot where the snow was gone. Calling to De 





Groot, | pointed out the bear. De Groot took careful aim 
at the broad-side target and fired. As with the first one, 
this bear rolled a few feet toward us and ran into the 
timber. De Groot fired a few shots at him, also without 
effect. 

There we were: two wounded silvertips and no hides. 

We were not armed for bear, especially of the grizzly 
variety. Besides De Groot’s rifle, | carried the only other 
firearm, a 32-20 Colt’s six-shooter. McLaughlin had no 
gun. De Groot suggested that I accompany him and 
follow the tracks in the snow. Wearing only a pair of 
high-heeled riding boots, without hob-nails, I knew | 
could not walk along the steep sidehill. McLaughlin, who 
wore shoes and hob-nails, agreed to accompany Pete if 
I would let him have my six-shooter, which I did. 

I started down the trail, leading the seven head of 
horses, each of us having a saddle and pack-horse, with 
one extra Government horse packed with telephones. De 
Groot told me I would find a cabin and horse feed about 
a mile down the trail, and to wait there for them. 

Within what I considered less than a half mile I found 
an old trapper’s cabin, but no horse feed. Feeling this 
was not the cabin mentioned by De Groot, I rode on about 
a mile farther, coming out of the snow into a little park 
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“SEVEN HORSES STRUNG OUT UP THAT TRAIL, WITH ME HANGING ONTO THE HIND ONE, TAKING STEPS 
TWENTY FEET LONG” 
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some hundred yards in width, but containing no cabin. 
Realizing I had passed the right cabin and feeling the 
boys would see my horse-tracks when they struck the trail 
and follow me, I got off my horse and sat down on a log. 

On the other side of the “park” there was some tall 
larch trees about ten inches in diameter on the stump. 
A happy thought struck me, and I walked over to the first 
one and attempted to climb it. After several efforts, I de- 
cided that if a bear was to take after me that running 
would be more in my line than 
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as much like a dog as I could. Now, right here let me 
tell everybody, don’t ever bark like a dog at a wounded 
silvertip, for right then things began to happen. 

That first “bark” drew forth the most blood-curdling 
howl I ever want to hear. I swallowed the next “bark” 
when only half out. If that bear wasn’t mad, he surely 
made me think so. As soon as he let loose that “yowl” I 
took one long look at my horse, just in time to catch sight 
of his tail as he whirled back up the trail. My next glance 

was at the bear. He was com- 





climbing a tree. 

My horses were standing in 
the edge of the opening, on the 
opposite side, half asleep. Lean- 
ing against the tree I had failed 
to climb, I rolled a cigarette. 
Just as I struck a match to light 





Winner of the Third Prize 
in American Forestry’s 
Ranger Story Contest 


ing up that little hill at a gait 
that would make a locomotive 
ashamed of itself. I thought of 
the tree at my back, but forgot 
it immediately. When you 
think you can’t think fast, just 
have a bear start cutting off 








it, I again glanced at my horses. 
They were all looking at the creek a few feet below the 
trail, with ears erect and every muscle in their bodies 
quivering. Quite naturally my gaze followed theirs. 
That match never got to that cigarette. When it 
burned my fingers I dropped it. The cigarette fell, un- 
noticed, from my mouth. I attempted to speak to the 
horses, but somehow my “Adam’s apple” had worked up 
about three inches too high for speech and stuck there. 
My knees were beating a tattoo against each other at regu- 
The small of my back felt like some one 
I was sure I was 


lar intervals. 
had spilled ice water down my collar. 
frightened. 

At the water’s edge, on a small gravel bar, just in front 
of a clump of willows, stood the largest silvertip I ever 
saw. He was not thirty feet below the trail and between 
me and my horses. I realized in an instant that to get 
to my horses I must pass within thirty feet of him. He 
was standing with his front feet in the edge of the small 
stream, swinging his head from side to side. Right 
between his ears the natural color of his head showed a 
very light gray, but the balance of his head was covered 
with clotted blood. The blood was dripping from his 
nose and he was lapping it with his tongue. From the 
manner in which he would raise his head and sniff toward 
the horses and me, I concluded he must be blinded by the 
shot. 

Several thousand thoughts entered my head at once. 


I knew my saddle horse was “loco” over a bear. I also 
knew he could and would run. All the rest of the horses 
were tied to each other and to my saddle horse. If he 


left me he would take the “string” with him. About this 
time my “Adam’s apple” resumed its former position and 
I made a great effort at whistling a tune. You know—a 
sort of soothing tune to quiet the nerves of my horse. 
Did you ever try whistling that sort of tune to the time 
of a pair of knees that beat an imperfect time? Well, 
try it. 

Somehow the whistling only quieted my nerves. I 
immediately saw that what I wanted most was to see that 
bear go back in those willows. A happy thought struck 


me. A dog usually frightens a bear, and I “barked” just 


your retreat and you'll change 
your mind. A thousand things came to me at once. There 
was one thought that almost floored me; it was a news- 
paper slogan I had read once in looking over a chart of a 
murder mystery: “Cross marks spot where body was 
found.” That thought put new life in me. I knew what 
I wanted, and wanted badly. I wanted to stay with that 
string of horses. 

What time I made across that meadow I never knew. 
I passed within ten feet of that bear, as he came up the 
hill. All the shake had left my knees. What I mean is 
that I was simply outrunning that bear. I never looked 
behind. My thoughts were all for my horses. 

As I neared them, I saw they were being “whipped” 
back into the trail by the horse ahead. I noted there were 
still two pack-horses headed my way. I almost caught the 
first one, but missed by a fraction. As the next, and Jast, 
swung around, I was a substantial part of his pack, for 
I had a hold on the lash rope that would have taken a 
crowbar to pry loose. From there on we sure traveled 
some. Seven horses strung out up that trail, with me 
hanging onto the hind one, taking steps twenty feet long. 

There were times when my hold on the rope slacked, 
proving I was outrunning the pack-horse. At a turn in 
the trail in my favor, I did an old cavalry stunt I had 
learned when a boy, and vaulted up behind the pack. On 
the next straight stretch of trail I looked back for the first 
time. The bear was about twenty feet behind, running like 
the wind. Another short turn almost overbalanced me, 
and thereafter I kept my eyes on the horse’s head. 

A mile up the trail the horses turned into the old cabin 
I had passed while coming down, and in their excitement 
wound themselves around several trees. Immediately I 
climbed on top of the old cabin and waited. Within a 
few seconds the bear came loping up the trail. Again 
my knees began acting wrong. Without as much as a 
look my way, he ambled on up the trail and out of sight, 
while the horses, breaking their tie-ropes, plunged into the 
timber. 

It was on top of the cabin that Mac and Pete found 
We found the horses that evening and 
the bear? Search me; / 


me an hour later. 
camped. What became of 
wasn’t hunting bear. 
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TREE STUDI IN 


CAROLE C.D¢ 









A feathery frond of the 
familiar asparagus fern 









O THOSE who can read it aright, trees tell a lovely story— 

a story of dainty blossoms, veined leaves, and seeds of varied 

form. But how to get this story in such a way that all may 
read and enjoy is the problem. There is the camera, which is ex- 
pensive and requires skill. There is the rather intricate and tedious 
method of mounting the specimens. There is the old custom of 
making impressions on paper smoked over a lamp, which is dangerous 
for young children without close supervision by grown-ups. And a 
few are talented enough to be able to sketch the trees. But the 
simplest, cleanest, and least expensive way to get a record of leaf, 
blossoms, and seed is to blueprint them. 

There is nothing finer than blueprints for nature study in the 
schools. The making of them fascinates the children, and there is no 
waste of material, as only one leaf or a tiny spray of blossoms is 
needed for a print, and dozens of prints may be made from one sub- 
ject. The fact that the material is so inexpensive places the work 
in the reach of all. Little children in a few minutes learn to make 
the prints and revel in the work. There are no dirty hands and no 
close supervision is necessary, as there is no danger. 

Nothing is needed for the work but a printing-frame, which may 


The leaves and winged be purchased at any kodak shop, and the blueprint paper. The best 
stem of sumac 





‘ rs . The exquisite lens of parsle 
quality of paper should be used, as the cheaper grades will not show buifully 


the finer lines in leaf or flower. The study is arranged on the glass, 
the paper placed over it, the back clamped on, and it is ready to be 
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DIS IN BLUEPRINT 


AROUE C.DORMON 
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exposed to the light. If the leaf is of rather thick texture, it takes 
five minutes of bright sunlight to get the veining. Flowers seldom 
take more than one minute. The time of exposure depends largely 
on the species. 

The prints may simply be washed in clear water, although the 
most satisfactory work is passed through a weak solution of chromate 
of potash. Of course, clear water must be run over the prints after 
they are removed from the potash bath. They are then spread on a 
blotter or smooth cloth to dry. They are attractive framed or 
mounted and collected in a portfolio. 

In arranging studies, bulkiness should be avoided, as there is danger 
of breaking the glass when the clamps are fastened; also, the flatter 
the study the better the print. The leaf or flower should be perfectly 
dry before the paper is placed on, or the print will be spotted. 

One often wishes to preserve interesting leaves gathered on a trip 
to the woods. If pressed, they are so fragile that they are soon broken 
and ruined. But these and other treasures of the forest may be kept 
and enjoyed indefinitely if blueprints are made of them—the odd 
bloom of the fringe-tree, the “winged” seeds of ash and maple. The 
specimens may be carried home and printed at leisure ; or the printing- 
frame is easily carried along, with a black envelope to keep the prints 
from the light until they are washed. 

Grown-ups are also interested in making blueprints. The botany 
teachers at Newcomb College, at New Orleans, had a class of mature 
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Queen Anne’s lace at any 
stage makes a good 
subject 





The flower-sprays of sour- 
wood are strikingly like 
lily-of-the-valley 
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women who made some splendid prints of leaves last 
spring, and this summer one of the teachers at Louisiana 
State Normal had nature-study classes make them. Ata 
Girl Scout camp, and later at a Campfire Girls’ camp, this 
summer, I introduced the making of blueprints, and the 
girls were delighted. They became so interested they even 
“cut” swimming and, wonder of wonders, were deaf to 
the mess-call ! 

The permanence of the prints makes them desirable for 
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class-work, as they may be kept for reference and used 
from time to time. Excellent prints made by one class 
may be used in this way to stimulate, through a friendly 
spirit of rivalry, the desire to excel. The method has 
been used to some extent in schools, but deserves more 
attention from teachers. The children like it, and, oh, 
the joy of a private collector at finding so simple a way of 
holding the grace of leaf and blossom for study by a win- 


ter fireside! 


Sale of Pulp Timber from Alaskan Forest 


The Cascade Creek Unit of pulp timber, located on 
Thomas Bay, in the Tongass National Forest, Alaska, 
has been awarded conditionally to the firm of Hutton, 
McNear & Dougherty, of San Francisco, according to an 
announcement by the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

This sale, involving 334,000,000 cubic feet of timber, 
or about 3,340,000 cords, is the largest sale of pulp timber 
ever made by the Forest Service. Indeed, so far as the 
records of the Forest Service show, the Cascade Creek 
Unit is one of the largest single sales of pulp timber ever 
made in any country. 

The buyer has complied with all the terms specified by 
the Forest Service in the advertisement of the sale, which 
has been running for the last four months. 

The Cascade Creek Unit is the second of fourteen pulp 
and paper units in the Tongass National Forest within 
which sales have been awarded following legal advertise- 
ment. The prices bid are 60 cents per cord for the Sitka 
spruce timber, which forms 27 per cent of the stumpage, 
and 30 cents per cord for the western hemlock, which 
forms 72 per cent of the stumpage. The remaining tim- 
ber is composed of western red cedar and Alaska cedar, 
for which the contract price is 60 cents per cord. These 
prices are in accord with the minimum advertised rates. 
The stumpage alone is sold, of course, title to the land 
remaining in the Federal Government. 


The original prices will stand until April 1, 1931, at 
which time, and at 5-year intervals thereafter, the Forest 
Service has the right to readjust the prices to the extent of 
making them conform with the then prevailing prices for 
similar timber on the Tongass National Forest. The sale 
period extends until March 31, 1956, but the timber will 
be paid for only as it is cut, in installments of not more 
than $20,000. 

The purchaser has agreed, as part of the consideration 
for the timber, to build a pulp-manufacturing plant of 
not less than 100 tons daily capacity, and ultimately with 
a daily capacity of 200 tons, at the Cascade Creek water- 
power site, on Thomas Bay, 20 miles from Petersburg, 
Alaska, within the Tongass National Forest. It is under- 
stood that the firm plans to install a complete newsprint 
plant with a daily capacity of 200 tons. 

According to the plans of the Forest Service for this 
sale unit, as well as for all pulp timber developments in 
Alaska, the timber will be cut on a perpetual-supply basis, 
enough seed trees being left to insure complete natural 
reproduction. The volume of pulp timber and the area 
of timber-growing land within the unit, reserved from 
other disposition, are sufficient to afford a permanent 
source of raw material for this enterprise. 

Under the perpetual timber-supply plan at least 1,500,000 
tons of paper can ultimately be produced in Alaska every 


year. 


Committee on Elections Named 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, on September 10, the following 
Committee on Elections was named: R. Y. Stuart, Com- 
missioner, Department of Forests and Waters, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman; George W. Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y., a 
director of the American Forestry Association, and 
William B. Greeley, New York, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Forests and Wild Life, Camp Fire 
Clubs of America. 

Under the by-laws of the Association, the president, 
twenty-one vice-presidents, and the treasurer are elected 
annually, as well as a number of directors for stated terms. 
The elections are held by letter ballot from the members 
of the Association. 

The Committee on Elections is charged with the duty 
of nominating candidates for every officer to be elected 
at the next annual meeting of the Association. Other 


nominations, however, may be made by not less than 
twenty-five members of the Association, the nominations 
to be signed by the members submitting them. The Com- 
mittee on Elections is desirous of receiving suggestions 
for nominations, and these suggestions, and all nomina- 
tions signed by not less than twenty-five members, should 
be in the hands of the committee on or before November 1. 
They should be addressed “Committee on Elections, 
American Forestry Association, Lenox Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

In addition to the election of a president, vice-presidents, 
and a treasurer, there will be seven vacancies to fill in the 
3oard of Directors on January 1, three for terms of five 
years, one for a term of four years, one for a term of three 
years, and two for terms of one year. Nominations will 
be published in the December number of the magazine and 
letter ballots later furnished all members. 











My First Cabin in the Hills 


By Eruet G. Lewis 


Winner of Third Prize in American Forestry’s Story Contest, ‘“The Forest Ranger’s Wife”’ 


OME generations ago one of my ancestors felt the 
moving spirit come upon him so strongly that he 
put himself and his belongings on a sea-going vessel 

and landed eventually in New York State. Some years 
later another grandfather, hear- 
ing of the vast open spaces 
in the Middle West, loaded his 
family onto a wagon and drove 
his ox team over unbroken 
ways until he reached the land 
of his heart’s desire, in the fer- 
tile valley of the Mississippi. 
But I feel safe in saying that 
no ancestor, sea-going or Ox- 
driving, ever arrived at his 
destination with a greater num- 
ber of aches, or a greater variety 
of pains to the square inch of 








flesh, than did I when that first 
horseback ride was ended and 
I reached the ranger station that 
was to be my home for the 
summer. 

We left the little city where 
we were living early in the 
evening, and all during that 
night rode a bit, and changed cancer e 








and things made ready for the nine-mile ride over a rude 
trail. 
slight chance of my soon seeing another. 
were our nearest neighbors, for in all the quarter of a 
million acres in the ranger dis- 
trict to which we were going 
not a single settler lived. 
When the horse was brought 
up, I swung into the saddle as 
nonchalantly as one does swing 


I took my final look at a woman, for there was 
These people 


whose only experience with 
horses dated back to childhood 
days and a wheezy, weak- 


kneed, blind-in-one-eye pony. 
I recall that I felt that I had 
already done a day’s work, but 
I have since learned that a for- 
est ranger recognizes no union 
hours. And so we began, or 
perhaps continued, our journey, 
traveling along the trail, single 
file, never letting the horses off 
a walk. Soon the woods grew 
darker and the sun, which a 
before 
dimly through the branches, dis- 
. | appeared. The rain came. This 


few moments shone 





. : meant dismounting, unrolling 





cars oftener, until, having trav- 


eled some seventy miles, we 


alighted from the last evil- 
smelling day coach and saw a 
little settlement of lop-sided shacks. After a breakfast 
at the general store, we were met by the ranger of that 
district and taken to his station by team. Here the 


horses were saddled, packs arranged on the pack-horses, 





THE RANGER, RECOGNIZING NO 
HOURS,” UNLOADING HIS HORSE AFTER A 
LONG, HARD TRIP 


“UNION from the back of the saddle the 
slicker which had been fastened 
there. Slickers 
ting, rubbery-smelling rain-coats, always affected by horse- 


are loose-fit- 


back riders in damp climates. 
On again, and the march proceeded. As time went on, 
I bumped up against trees, the rain pelting me in the 











THE DISCOURAGINGLY BARE AND UNAT- 
TRACTIVE CABIN, AS WE FOUND IT 
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AND AFTER THE ADDITION OF A PORCH, 
SOME COMFY CHAIRS AND GREEN PLANTS 
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face, the colors in my hat began to run, giving to my face 
and hair a ghastly bluish tinge. The horses wallowed in 
the mud. My steed kept three feet on the trail and the 
fourth dangling over the edge of any likely looking 
precipice he might spy. I remembered the sleep I hadn’t 
had the night before—but nothing interrupted our steady 
advance. I had been told that it was a short ride of nine 
miles or so, but I know now why the informer put especial 
accent on the “or so.” No one with a limited vocabulary 
can describe the peculiar and infinite number of 


bathtubs are considered. But this place was built in an 


earlier era. 
The inside of the cabin was divided into two rooms, 


the front one being used for the office and the back one 
was the kitchen, dining and living room. There was no 
unnecessary furniture, and when one remembers that 
every piece, from the big kitchen range to the slimmest 
toothpick, had been hauled in on the backs of pack-horses, 
it can readily be seen why luxuries did not abound. 





aches and pains that can be developed by one 
person on a first horseback ride of nine miles 
After wons had elapsed the ranger 
I stumbled off my horse, 


‘or on.” 
station came into view. 
hobbled frog-fashion up a few steps into a bare- 
looking room, saw a cot, and speedily my troubles 





were forgotten. 

The next morning I was awakened by a suc- 
cession of strange noises. A chorus of bells 
carried up from the pasture, an angry little creek 
roared and brawled along just under the window, 
and over all murmured the wind, as it swept 
through the forest-covered hills. At that time 
all the sounds were unfriendly and vaguely alarm- 
ing, but they became so much a part of things 
that I missed them poignantly when they were 
lacking. 

The cabin lay in a little cleft in the hills. 
only unbeautiful anywhere to be were 
those placed there by Uncle Sam. Perhaps he figured 
that any necessary thing was a thing of beauty. The 
ranger station was made like a hundred others, with a 
straight front buttoned-down-the-back look and an after- 


The 


things seen 








SUCH PERFECT BEAUTY AS THIS, OF HOLLAND LAKE 
IN THE STILL EVENING, COMPENSATES FOR MUCH 


thought of a porch, which was a handy place for the 
leaving of saddles, boxes, and similar articles. There 
was the flag floating from its high pole. If a person has 
once identified one ranger cabin, he can never by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination mistake another. In 
more recent years, however, stations are being built more 
like homes for white folks, and in the kitchen is installed 
running water, and on some forests, so I have read, even 





THE WIFE OF THE FOREST RANGER LEARNS TO LOVE THE 
FOREST-COVERED HILLS, WITH THEIR LIMITLESS VARIETY 


At times, I have been asked, “What did you do out 
there, all by yourself, all the summer, no place to go and 
no one to talk to?” There was always plenty to do. The 
wife of a forest ranger can play one of the nicest games 
I know, the make-something-out-of-nothing game. It is 
surprising how clever one can get at it, too. That sum- 
mer, with the aid of a saw and hammer, a few sticks, 
and some odd pieces of lumber found in the barn, and 
a goodly bit of advice, several very credible pieces of 
furniture were made. Of course, they would not stand 
close scrutiny; but the table held food, the cupboard 
held dishes, and the chair supported a person of medium 
weight, provided he distributed that weight cautiously. 
Paint, kalsomine, curtains, and pictures did their bit, and 
the cabin took on a comfortable look. 

Anyway, the days were filled. The question of cooking 
was not as simple as one might imagine. It took real! 
thinking to make the menu as attractive as_ possible. 
Fresh fruits, vegetables, milk and cream we never knew, 
and although deer were in our yard almost every night 
or morning, being law-abiding citizens, we never knew 
the taste of fresh meat. We did have trout, freshly 
caught from the cold waters of the creek. In the spring 
a small garden had been planted, which was protected 
from the deer by a high fence. As summer advanced. 
the favorite outdoor sport was to carry water from the 
creek for an hour or so every evening. But the lettuce 
and few hardy vegetables we saw venture forth more 
than repaid for the trouble, and a fresh carrot was more 
to be desired than strawberries in January. 

' I had planted a few pansy plants, and never have | 
[Continued on page 632] 











Public Forests and Private Forestry 


How Publicly Owned Forests Create a Spirit of Understanding and 
Stimulate Co-operation in the Protection of All Forests 


By Henry S. GRAVES 


GREAT deal has been said about the service of 
public forests, their contribution to the supply of 
timber, their value in conserving water resources, 

and their use for recreation. Less thought has been given 
to the influence of public forests on private forestry. The 
existence of a system of well-handled public forests will 
lo more to solve the private forestry question than any 
other single factor. This fact is one of the greatest argu- 
ments for public forests; it will often be a governing con- 
sideration in the working out of an acquisition program. 

It is well for the country to recognize that our forest 
problem is not going to be solved by the public alone. 
Most of the forest land of the country is privately owned 
today. It would be much better if most of the forests 
were in public ownership, and I am an advocate of ac- 
quiring public forests just as extensively as is possible. 
But let us not delude ourselves into thinking that this ac- 
quisition work can be placed on a scale actually to enable 
the public forests to produce the bulk of our needed tim- 
ber or to meet our other needs for forests. No matter 
how much one may theorize, it simply won't happen. To 
do this the public would have to take over something like 
150 million acres more than is now in public lands. In 
over a decade there have been acquired less than three 
million acres by all the states and all the municipalities 
throughout the country. Public acquisition of forests 
proceeds slowly at the best. We must work for a large 
program of public forests, but we must still recognize 
that we shall have to look to private forests for a large 
part of the timber production of the future, just as we do 
today, and for this reason it is of the utmost importance 
to the public that our private forests be well handled. 


THE BACKBONE OF Forest FIRE PROTECTION 


A well-managed public forest has a great influence on 
It may make private for- 
It is a center 


all the near-by private forests. 
estry possible where otherwise it would fail. 
of co-operative activities that will be a powerful factor in 
It is often the public forest 
that prevents regional impoverishment by forest devasta- 
tion. 


local economic development. 


The first service of the public forest in private forestry 
is to secure a more efficient protection from fire. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that protection from fire must 
be a co-operative enterprise in which all owners partici- 
pate, each doing his part. Such co-operation is difficult 
except under the guidance and with the material help of 


the public itself. The best protection has been brought 
about where the public co-operation centers about a well- 
managed Government or state reservation. In the North- 
west private efforts in fire protection have been especially 
noteworthy; the system was brought about as a direct 
result of the work on the National Forests. Throughout 
the West, it is the private lands near the National Forests 
that have been given the best protection. The establish- 
ment of National Forests in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains gave the first real basis for protection in that 
region. 

The public forest furnishes a practical demonstration 
of the methods of protection. New methods are tried out 
and their efficacy and cost proved. The public forest is a 
An experienced man is in 
Private owners are glad to join with the Govern- 


permanent establishment. 
charge. 
ment or state in a common undertaking under such cir- 
cumstances, even to the extent of placing the actual ad- 
ministration of the protective work on their lands in the 
hands of the public officer. 


THe NATIONAL Forests A CLEAR EXAMPLE 


This principle is well illustrated in the co-operative 
work secured by the Forest Service in connection with 
the National Forests. In the Northwest the co-operation 
with individual companies whose land was in or adjacent 
to the National Forests has developed into a great system 
recognized by state laws, in which all owners participate. 
The private owners have formed fire protective associa- 
tions and are able to act as a unit. These associations in- 
clude the bulk of the large holdings and many small ones. 
These owners and the Government and the states have an 
organized system of protection that brings into co-ordina- 
tion the protection of all lands, the cost being equitably 
prorated. The backbone of the system is the National 
Forests. They constitute the permanent foundation that 
gives stability to the undertaking. 

In California the protection of private lands is even 
more governed by the public forests. 
istence in that state many co-operative agreements with 
private owners whose lands aggregate a large acreage 
adjacent to the public forests. It is very questionable 
whether more than a small fraction of these lands would 
be under protection today if the Forest Service, with its 
trained personnel, were not present to direct the work. 

In the East one finds the same principle exemplified in 
the fire protective work of New York and Pennsylvania. 


There are in ex- 
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It is about the state forests that the most intensive and 
most. efficient protection of private lands is secured. 
Where there are no public forests the protection lags; 
private co-operation is more difficult and the efforts often 
spasmodic. The situation in Michigan has recently been 
revealed in an illuminating article in the Journal of For- 
estry. The author, Professor Watson, clearly shows the 
need of state forests as a basis for adequate fire protec- 
tion on private lands. He says: 

“Before any private outfit will give money to the state 
for fire protection, as co-operators do with the Forest 
Service, the state organization must show itself capable 
of delivering at least a semblance of good protection. It 
must have a working nucleus of many state forests, well 
cared for, to sell the idea, in the first place, and secondly 
to afford the basis, the foundation, for larger and more 
extensive operations. . . 

“In Michigan we might very easily, through no greater 
appropriations than we get now, by 1935 have fifty inten- 
sively handled state forests, totaling a million acres, under 
good management, scattered over the northern part of the 
state. . . . These forest reserves should form the 
nucleus of a state-wide fire-fighting organization. It 
would be an organization to which private outfits could 
tie with some certainty of receiving good, earnest, well- 
studied-out, effective co-operation.” 


Pusiic Forests Practice WHat THEY PREACH 


The public forest is not only a center for fire protective 
work, it serves also as a demonstration ground for the 
practice of silviculture. We do not have in this country 
as abroad, a background of long experience in the prac- 
tice of forestry. The methods of silviculture are generally 
little known and sometimes they are untried. The actual 
demonstration of forestry is more effective than all the 
advice from experts and in literature that can possibly be 
given. The general adoption of methods of close utiliza- 
tion, of care in protecting young growth, of providing 
for reproduction, of holding immature trees for growth, 
of improvement thinnings, and other forestry measures 
has followed some actual experiments. An immense 
amount of educational work is necessary to get private 
owners to use the methods of forestry. The most effect- 
ive agency of education is the public forest on which 
forestry is actually being practiced. 

One of the purposes of forestry is to build up and 
maintain on a permanent basis the lumber and wood-using 
industries. At the present time the great element of 
uncertainty is the temporary character of the ownership 
of a great deal of the private forest land of the country. 
The tendency to liquidate forest investments leads to the 
exhaustion of the forest supplies in a given region and 
the closing of the local industries previously dependent 
upon these resources. It is uneconomic and disastrous to 
local development to clear off all the forests periodically. 
It results in a wilderness without people, a wilderness of 


forest or a wilderness of waste. 
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PropucING Forests A STABILIZING INFLUENCE 


Where the forests in a region are not stripped off, but 
the mature trees alone are cut, there is a basis of con- 
tinuing the local industries. It is often, if not usually, 
the presence of the public forests that brings about a con- 
dition of sustained production from forests, in contrast 
tc periodic wholesale stripping. The public forest, han- 
dled on the principle of cutting and using what is pro- 
duced by growth, is a stabilizing influence in the whole 
Industries are able to count on definite quantities 


region. 
As surrounding private for- 


of raw material each year. 
ests are brought into the same general system of manage- 
ment, a new industrial strength is created that reacts upon 
agriculture and the development of the whole locality. 
This principle is applicable to the large forest regions; it 
applies equally to the sections of small forests and small 
forest industries. 

In order to secure on a substantial scale the service 
from public forests indicated in the foregoing pages, it is 
essential that these properties be well distributed and of 
The influence of public 
People will 


course also well administered. 
forests on private forestry is mostly local. 
not go long distances to see the demonstration of forestry. 
This is especially true in the regions where the private 
forests are chiefly in small holdings. 

The policy of confining the public forests to one part 
of the state is not the wisest in the long run. It is a splen- 
did thing for New York to have a great public forest in 
the Adirondacks. It should be extended to take in the 
bulk of the mountain land. But there should also be state 
forests distributed through the other portions of New 
York, each a center for fire protection, each a demonstra- 
tion ground in the practice of forestry, each acting to 
stabilize and make permanent the local wood-using indus- 
tries and forest ownership. 

Pennsylvania has adopted a different plan. 
forests are distributed in many counties. The local effect 
of these forests will be far greater than if the same area 
were centralized in one part of the state. 


Her state 


DistRIBUTION OF PusLic Forests IMpoRTANT 


A good deal of progress in forest protection has been 
made in Maine, and, curiously, many people in that state 
are opposed to a system of state-owned forests. ‘The con- 
servative character of ownership of the forest land and 
the special problem of the pulp and paper industry con- 
tribute to the good work being done. But much more 
progress and greater fire security would be obtained if 
there were distributed through Maine a chain of state 
forests, each well handled and illustrating the methods of 
practical forestry. Public forestry in Maine would not 
mean, as many there seem to think, an encroachment of 
government in the field of industry, but it would mean 
better conditions for private forestry and for the local 
industries. 

The establishment of public forests is not the only 


“measure essential to bring about the practice of forestry 
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on private lands. The existence of public forests insures 
a state forest organization that is actually engaged in field 
forestry. State laws relating to fire protection and for- 
estry practice can most effectively be carried out through 
such a field force, composed of men who know local con- 
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ditions and who are in constant touch with the forest- 
owners of the region. 

A system of public forests does not do away with the 
need of legislation relating to private forests, but furnishes 
the best possible means to make such legislation effective. 


Watershed Protection in Dollars and Cents 


By F. S. 


” 


“Protect the watershed values!’’ It makes a fine-sound- 
ing battle-cry doesn’t it, and it is one that conservationists 
and foresters have been yelling till their throats are sore. 
Fine sentiment, no doubt about it, but coming down to 
earth, exactly what are these values that are to be thus 
mills? It’s easy 
to say, “Destroy the watershed values and you destroy 
farming,” and to deal in other charming generalities. To 
put the thing into dollars and cents is hard. But here’s a 
stab at it, anyway. 

Take the Snake River valley in Idaho, for instance, with 
acres and acres of irrigated farmland, great dams, reser- 
voirs, cities—real cities with big stores, movies, crooks, 
automobiles, and flappers. Water, just plain water, run- 
ning in little streams in far-away forests did it all. It 
took sagebrush desert worth maybe $5 an acre and made 
it worth $45. Now don’t go and think up all the $200 
land you know of. The assessed valuation of irrigated 
lands in six counties in the upper Snake is $43.61, so $45 
isn’t a bad average at all, for assessed valuation. There 
are two and one-half million acres of this land. The 
increased value due to water is $40 per acre—multiply it 
yourself—one hundred million dollars total. Now, if we 
judge by the Minidoka Project-—not because it is especially 
fine, but because it is the only thing we can find informa- 
tion on—the value in cities and public utilities created 
equal that of farm values, or one hundred million dollars 
more. Credit water with two hundred million dollars! 
Now, how many acres did it come from? Well, there 
are nine million acres of National Forests that certainly 
sent down lots of water, and then there are perhaps three 
million acres of other fairly high country in between, up 
Lost River way, on the edge of the Yellowstone Park, and 
soon. (I don’t figure that the very early water from the 
scanty snows on the plains themselves amounts to much.) 
Twelve million acres created two hundred million dollars 
values then, or about $17 to each acre. Pretty good— 
what? But wait! That is the value of the mountain 
watersheds per acre, not the value of proper protection 
that we are forever harping upon. Cut down the trees, 
burn the land, turn on ten million goats and pigs to destroy 


protected? Are they dollars, cents, or 


“Doing 


The United States Department of Agriculture has an 
annual income of about $8,500,000, earned through 
service and regulatory work and sale of products. It is 
interesting to note, that of this total the Forest Service 


BAKER 


the forage, and grub out the roots, marshal armies of bark 
beetles to riddle away surviving trees, in fact simply ruin 
the whole works. The mountains will still stand there. 
The heavy snows will still gather on the peaks and the 
great drifts will melt slowly through the midsummer. Are 
the high, rough mountains like the barren Sawtooth Range 
valueless as sources of irrigation water? We will say 
they are not. Do what you will, you can’t ruin the whole 
$17 value of these watersheds. All right. But we can 
cut a hole in it—just how big it is hard to say. If the 
watersheds were ruined, vast quantities of silt would come 
down, the great reservoirs would clog up before paid for, 
canals would need cleaning every few minutes, main- 
tenance charges would go up, and the poor farmers would 
long for the good old days back in 1922 when spuds were 
40 cents per hundred and banks only went busted once or 
twice a year. Maybe the country would go back to where 
it was before the great projects were built—when irri- 
gated farming had only one-eighth its present value. We 
would have destroyed seven-eighths of $17 or about $14. 
If watersheds were not so badly treated, things probably 
would not come to this pass. Nevertheless, silt, rocks, 
and junk would come down. The usefulness of dams 
would be impaired, annual charges would soar, late water 
would be short, especially where reservoirs were small, 
and crops would become smaller—and naturally land 
values and prosperity would go down. Probably your 
estimate on this is as good as mine, but it looks to me as 
if half of the great values created could be rather readily 
destroyed through the mismanagement of watersheds— 
that is, about $8 an acre. What do you think? There- 
fore, we of the Forest Service are custodians of values of 
$8 an acre in watershed protection alone, to say nothing 
of other values involved. 

As we said at the start, we were just taking a stab at 
the problem as it looks to us. Maybe the Snake River 
basin in Idaho presents exceptional values, maybe not. 
Anyway, be as it may, and admitting a whole lot of flaws 
in the figures, it certainly does show up watershed protec- 
tion as something pretty important in dollars and cents, 


now, doesn’t it? You have got to admit it. 


Its Bit” 


alone contributed over $4,500,000, or 53 per cent, derived 
from the sale of timber, grazing fees, and fees for the use 
of forest land. It is noteworthy that this business is in- 
creasing and is conducted on a plan of perpetual income. 








Forest People 





HIS column is devoted to stories about real men and women who are doing original, interesting, and worth- 


while things in the forests or in any field relating to the forests. 


Do you know of any one in your town or 


state who is a true friend and lover of the forests, and who is showing it by setting an example in the growing and 
care of trees, the protection of birds, wild animals and wild flowers, the advancement of outdoor recreation, forest 


education, wood utilization, lumbering, or any other realm of America’s woodlands? 
Manuscripts should not exceed 700 or 800 words, and, if acceptable, will be paid for. 


“Koehler, What Kind of Wood Is It?” 


about them. 


NUT 
Madison, 
violin of 
which he 
to Fritz 


excep- 
quality, 
later presented 
Kreisler. Recently, 
dahl desired to make an- 
other violin out of the same 
kind of wood, but he was 
suddenly brought to the 
realization that he did not 
know what kind of wood he 
used. He 


tional 


Rein- 


had __ originally 
succeeded in locating some 


from the 


remnant pieces 
original violin, but the 


‘nore he studied them the 
more confused he became 
as to the species of trees 
they represented. 

He asked many friends, 
but no one could tell him 
with certainty what kind of 
wood it was. Finally a 
friend said, ‘““Ask Koehler; 
he knows.” 

“Koehler,” replied Knut, 
“who is he?” 

“Why, he is the man out 
here at the Forest Products 
Laboratory looks at 
wood through a microscope 
and can tell you all about 
A 

Knut Reindahl 
out to the Forest Products 
Laboratory and was told by 
Koehler that the samples 
submitted 


who 


hastened 


which he had 
Sitka spruce, 
grows nowhere else in the 
world except in a 40-mile 


were which 


strip along the Pacific coast, extending from California 


northward. 


REINDAHL, 


Wisconsin, 


By B. B. BorcHErRs 


a famous violin-maker, at 


made some years ago a 

















ARTHUR KOEHLER 


The man at the Forest Products Laboratory who “looks at wood through 
a microscope and can tell you all about it.’ 
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one how to distinguish it from other maples. 
_ ‘There is a difference in the grain.’ 


If you do, tell our readers 


Arthur Koehler has studied wood ever since he got his 
first whipping with a willow switch. 


Today he is in 
charge of the Department 
of Wood Technology at the 
United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin. He can usually 
look at a piece of wood and 
tell you what kind it is— 
that is, if he wants to. 
However, he generally does 
not do it that way. With a 
sharp knife he slices off a 
thin section of the wood, 
places it under a _ micro- 


scope, and _ looks clear 
through it. Then he knows 
definitely what kind of 


wood it is, for he identifies 
it by its cell structure. 
There is little chance for 
error, because practically 
every species has definite 
characteristics which dis- 
tinguish its wood substance, 
provided you can see it 
under a high-powered lens. 

“It is easy enough to 
identify a living tree,” said 
Mr. Koehler. “A _ forester 
or timber-owner knows a 
sugar maple, for instance, 
by the size and shape of the 
tree, the bark, the leaves, 
and the seeds. 

“Yet the lumber 
that same tree looks much 
like that of soft maple, or 
even birch or beech. An 
experienced Ilumberman can 
identify sugar-maple lum- 
ber, but he cannot tell any 
He says, 
Ask him to describe 


from 
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that difference in the grain, and his verbal description is 
so general that it might be applied to ten other trees. 

“The appearance of lumber to the unaided eye is not 
always enough to assure a person that he is right in 
judging wood to be of a certain species. Red-oak and 
white-oak wood look much alike, yet the living trees have 
marked differences in the leaves, the seeds, and the bark. 

“\When viewed under the microscope, every wood has 
characteristics of its own. We identify woods by definite 
differences in structure, rather than by vague general ap- 
pearances. The microscopic differences which we find 
in wood are in many cases just as pronounced as those in 
the exterior parts of the living tree.” 

Hundreds of concerns and individuals send pieces of 
wood to Mr. Koehler. Many requests are prompted 
merely by curiosity; others are the result of various com- 


disputes. Some- 
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locust. This wood, which is reputed for its high degree of 
durability, has given good service for over a century. 
Every one likes to know of what kind of wood his 
furniture, household appliances, athletic goods, and other 
articles are made. When one wishes to know the kind 
of wood in a valuable article of furniture, the identifica- 
tion can be made without disfiguring the piece. In one 
case the frame of a dressing-table mirror was identified 
by removing the hinges by which the mirror was fastened 
and taking a small sliver from the frame underneath the 
hinge. The mirror was then replaced and the wood 
identified without making any visible marks on the dresser. 
Pipes are often sent in for identification. The sender 
may want to know if they are French briar, as claimed by 
the manufacturer or salesman. Certain woods, particu- 
larly mountain laurel, called lilac in the East, are used in 
place of French briar and 





mercial 

times, in fact, whole car- 
loads of lumber are held on 
a side track while Koehler, 
at his office in the Forest 
Products Laboratory, is 
identifying the wood over 
which a dispute has arisen 
between the _ seller and 
buyer. 

The average number of 
samples received daily in 
Mr. Koehler’s office is from 
sixteen to twenty. In the 
month of September, 1918, 
when the government per- 


mitted no substitutes in | 








closely resemble it. 

Often people get very 
excited about specimens 
they wish to have identified. 
One man wrote: “If this 
wood is cypress, Noah was 
a Swede.” Mr. Koehler’s 
verdict was that Noah was 
a Swede all right, for the 
piece was cypress, but it 
had been stained and did 
not look natural. 

A mail-order house, de- 
siring to have its descrip- 
tive catalog fully and ac- 
curately posted, requested 








wooden parts of war equip- 
ment, 3,000 
were passed upon, 
the record month in the 
history of the office. 

“People submit all kinds of samples for identification,” 
said Mr. Koehler. “They come from all kinds of articles, 
old and new; from all parts of the United States and 
from many foreign countries. Many of the specimens 
have stories behind them.” 

During the recent remodeling of the liner Leviathan at 
Newport News some three-fourth-inch plywood panels 
were torn out of the ship’s cabins and pieces of them were 
submitted for identification. The panels were made 
largely out of Scotch pine, spruce, and alder, which are 
woods common in Europe, where the giant liner was built. 
However, some of the faces of the panels were made of 
yellow poplar, which is a distinctly American species. 

Recently, a piece of wood dug up twenty feet below the 
street level in excavating for the Walker Hotel, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was sent to Madison, where it was identified 
as cypress. Geologists claim that the trees grew thirty 
thousand years ago. The specimens under the microscope 
looked like the common cypress wood of today. 

A part of the spire of the Zion Reformed Church at 
York, Pennsylvania, built in 1798, was identified as black 


over pieces 


This is 


WHAT KINDS OF WOOD ARE IN THESE? 


This little group of articles indicates the numberless things made of wood 
which are received daily at the Laboratory for identification—pipes, hair- 
brushes, beads, and picture-frames galore. 


identification of a large 
number of wooden articles 
which they proposed to sell. 

Another firm wrote: “We 
are sending you today by 
parcel post a box containing a hair-brush, a military brush, 
and three strings of beads. We would appreciate an 
identity of the woods used in each.” 

The handle of the hair-brush was identified as cocobola, 
a high-grade tropical wood. The military brush was of 
West Indian boxwood, and the beads of Turkish boxwood. 

Several years ago some specimens were sent in which 
had been taken from the bottom of a railroad cut fifty 
feet deep. This wood, which according to geologists had 
been covered up by a glacier over 500,000 years ago, was 
still sound enough to be identified as spruce. It had been 
badly crushed, but the cell structure was still plainly visi- 
ble under the microscope. 

Petrified wood has also been identified. In such wood 
the pores are filled with mineral deposits and the cell 
walls are replaced by minerals of a different nature. In 
this way an outline of the original structure of the wood 
is preserved and identification is made possible. 

“We can even identify charcoal, because the cell struc- 
tures remain fairly intact as the wood is changed into 
charcoal,” said the microscopist. “A dealer in artists’ 
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supplies once had some French charcoal crayons identified. 
These crayons are supposed to be superior to anything 
made in America. We found them to be from the Euro- 
pean spindle tree, which is a close relative of our native 
wahoo. Very likely the native tree would make just 


as good charcoal crayons as those manufactured in 
France.” 

So, if you have a piece of wood you want identified, just 
send it to the Forest Products Laboratory and ask: 


“Koehler, what kind of wood is it?” 


The Man Who Fathered the Pines 


By V. H. SoNDEREGGER 


Y3 HIEF, my one wish is that I can have all of the 
cut-over lands in my district of 5,000,000 acres 
covered with pine trees about 25 feet high. That 

is the monument I want to leave to my children and the 

State.” 

I was dumfounded and, at the same time, appreciative 
of the man’s statement, as this was his introduction to me 
at the time I was appointed 
State Forester of Louisiana. 
Upon further questioning, 
I found that Norman Core, 
chief ranger of the Florida 





Parishes, was thoroughly fit 
for his work. He knew his 
people and he knew his 
trees. He could tell me all 
about the varieties of tim- 
ber, why they grew and how 
they grew. 

After inspecting his dis- 
trict this spring, I found 
that over 70 per cent of his 
area is now free from fire 
damage, and that millions 
of young trees from one to 
three years old are growing 
on the cut-over areas. 

“Norman,” I asked him, 
“how are you doing it? 
What system are you using ? 
Eighty-five per cent of the 
people here are with you 
and helping you, and the 
results are shown in the lack 
of fires you have and the 





at it ever since. The way I got the local folks to help 
was by telling them that all the little trees were my children 
and that I was the proudest daddy in the world, and that 
they must help me take care of them. I can stand for a 
whole lot of darned meanness, but one thing I won’t stand 
for is the burning up of these young pines, my adopted 
children.” 

Mr. Core has worked his 
way from patrolman to 
Chief Ranger and _his 
achievements have been ex- 
ceptionally great. He has 
reduced the fires to a small 
per cent and has won over 
the great majority of the 
people to the cause of re- 
forestation and fire preven- 


tion. 


“Experence”’ 

“My experence as pe- 
troliumn is small as I have 
only been forest petroliumn 
for only one year. 

“One fire I have had ex- 
perence in was one on the 
rocky mountains. I was 
trying to put the fire out 
and I thought that the fire 
was almost out when the 
wind rased and it broke out 
a new. the way it burn it 
was excitiable. the flames 
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wonderful reproduction of 
young trees.” 

“Well, Chief, you see it 
is this way: I was born and raised in this section some 
forty years ago. My daddy was a farmer and small mill 
operator. I could not go to school much and had to work 
with him, so I learned all about my neighbors—who they 
were, what they did, and how I could talk to them. Trees 
are God’s gift, and man’s duty is to help replace that gift 
for our children and our children’s children. Five years 
ago I was offered a job as patrolman for the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Conservation. I believed 
in the forestry work and liked it so well that I have been 


NORMAN CORE, PROUD “DADDY” OF THE 
YOUNG 


was running to the top of 
the trees and I had warried 
untill I was almost give out 


PINES 


but the fire was about to burn up on me. then I started 
to run up the mountain to rest. then the fire was burning 
up on me again I got up started to run again, then I got 
up till I could rest and get me a drink. by the time that 
I had got my watter the flames had caught up with 
me again. then I jumped up and run up to the top of 
the mountain when I reached the top I was so sick and 


tird I could hardly go.” 
A TENNESSEE RANGER. 











County Agents and Farm Forests 


By K. W. WoopwarpD 


RS. BROWN was hurrying to get her breakfast 
The meet- 

ing was an anxious one for her. What was to 
be done with her woodlot would be decided for better or 
worse within two hours. Were the careful plans of the 
last year to bear good fruit? Was she carrying out her 
husband’s will? Was she doing the best for the chil- 
dren? If everything went well, there would be money 
to keep the older girl at 
normal school and a long 
start toward the college ex- 
penses of the boys. She 
couldn't help running over 


dishes done before the men came. 


in her mind the steps that 
led up to the eventful meet- 
ing of the day, carefully 
scanning each to see if 
there had been any misstep. 

First, there had been the 
offer to buy the woodlot 
outright, land and timber 
included. The price men- 
tioned had at first 
gered her, hard pressed as 
she was to make both ends 
meet. But she recovered 
herself enough to put off 
any definite decision, when 
she remembered that this 
particular buyer had _ the 
reputation of never offer- 
ing in his first bid more 
than half what a lot was 
worth. Then, too, she and 
her husband had 
that the farm must be kept 
intact. It had been in the 
family two hundred years, 
and surely one of the two 
boys would carry on the family tradition. On the other 
hand, if the timber was mature, why not cut it to help 
out in their urgent need for ready money? 

In this time of perplexity it happened that Miss Smith, 
the county home demonstration agent, came to visit her. 
They were friends, because each had helped the other, 
Miss Smith by a hint that saved many stitches in the 


stag- 





agreed 


family sewing and Mrs. Brown by her famous biscuits 
and clean house when Miss Smith was surfeited by hotel 
meals and hotel smells. Miss Smith’ could offer no prac- 
tical suggestions, but her sympathy was comforting and 


she had faith that the County Agent could help. Not 
realizing that a knowledge of handling tillage land and 





MRS. BROWN’S MATURE TIMBER—EACH TWO ACRES OF IT 
WOULD KEEP A YOUNGSTER AT COLLEGE FOR A YEAR 


woodlot management were two separate and distinct 
things, she had appealed to the County Agent in Mrs. 
Brown's behalf. 

“What do I know about estimating timber?” was the 
rejoinder of the County Agent. 

“At least you can tell her who will treat her honestly.” 

“You do me too much honor, Miss Smith. I am not 
I'm just a County Agent. Tell 
her to write the State Col- 
lege. They'll tell her about 
woodlots. I have troubles 
enough with milk and hay 
and pigs.” 

The State College did its 
best; but a general letter, 
even backed by circulars, 
does not answer specific 
questions about a particular 
woodlot. In fact, the cir- 
culars gave Mrs. Brown a 
new worry by their em- 
phasis on cutting mature 
timber in such a way that 
desirable second growth 
would be secured. This 
brought back to her how 
careful her husband had 
been to take care of the 
young trees in all his cut- 
ting operations. So she 
had to find the answers to- 
day to two questions: 

1. What is our timber 
worth? 

2. How shall it be cut so 
as to do the least damage? 

The County Agent at- 
tended the meeting for sev- 
eral reasons. Miss Smith 
hadn’t let him forget his promise to be there in the first 
place. Then, too, Mr.. Brown, before his death, had 
been one of his best supporters, and the Agent was glad 
to be of any service to Mrs. Brown in her plucky fight 
to keep the farm going and educate her family. More- 
over, he was chagrined at his own inability to offer con- 
structive suggestions about what was becoming so im- 
portant a farm crop. Here was a chance to learn and 
supplement the brief course in forestry which he had had 
in college. But he came away with a deeper sense of his 
lack of training in woodlot problems. He was even 
angry with his alma mater for allowing him to graduate 
with such inadequate training for his job. 
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It was, then, a distinct relief to his feelings to jerk his 
car into its best speed on his way home and assure him- 
self that he would never, never again mix in woodlot 
problems. In fact, he had worked himself around into 
a much more comfortable frame of mind by thinking of 
some specially interesting problems in his own specialty 
of dairying, when he was hailed by one of his constituents 
who was busy weeding a badly overgrown corn field. 

“What shall I do to get rid of this witch grass? 
smother the corn in another week.” 


It'll 











MEASURING THE TIMBER ON A FARM WOODLOT BEFORE 
OFFERING IT FOR SALE—AN IMPORTANT PRELIMINARY IN 
REALIZING THE FULL VALUE OF THE CROP 


“How did you let it get such a lead on you?” countered 
the Agent. “I thought you knew better than to put off 
your cultivating so long.” 

“It’s my fault, right enough, but I had that firewood 
contract to fulfill and only finished on the last day, and 
the price was so good that I neglected my corn field. 
Now I’ve got to pay for it, I guess. But I would like for 
We got a fancy 

That ought to 


you to come out and see this woodlot. 
price and thinned out all the hardwood. 
give the pine a good chance.” 

But the County Agent couldn’t share the owner's en- 
thusiasm when he saw a lot of slim, bushy-crowned pines 
scattered around over ten acres where the hardwood had 
been cut out. He remembered from his college lectures 
the dangers of sunscald and windthrow and knew from 
his own experience that oak and ash and paper birch paid © 
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WHERE THINNING IS NEEDED BADLY. SKILFULLY AND 

CAREFULLY DONE, IT WILL NOT ONLY BRING AN IMMEDIATE 

REVENUE, BUT WILL ADD TO THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF THE 
REMAINING STAND 


as good dividends as pine. The cordwood had been cut 
from a thrifty young stand of mixed hardwood and pine 
that made good chopping, but there was an equal amount 
of good firewood in another part of the woodlot, where 
its removal would really have been of benefit. 

“This woodlot business is getting me,” muttered the 
County Agent, as he resumed his way back to his office. 
“T’ll take no chances on meeting any one else. I’m not 
fit to talk any more today. I'll beat it home by the back 
road and get back my self-respect by working on sonie- 
thing I know.” 




















HOW NOT TO THIN—CUTTING OUT THE HARDWOODS HAS 
LEFT AN IRREGULAR, PATCHY STAND, MORE OR LESS SUS: 
CEPTIBLE TO SUNSCALD AND WINDTHROW 
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But a public servant like a County Agent can’t hide 
himself, even on a back road. He was easing his car 
carefully over the bumps and around the sharp turns 
when he came full upon a fencing crew from the ad- 
joining big dairy farm. 

“What're you doing on this road? No place for a 
County Agent! But since you’re here I'll ride down to 
the house with you. It'll save me a trip into town to 
see you.” 

The dairyman forthwith poured into the County 
Agent’s ear a moving tale of constant struggles with in- 
efficient help. To meet his contracts with the summer 
hotels he was furnishing with milk, he had to greatly 
increase his force during the summer. He had tried 
every one—natives, foreigners, college students, and 
high-school lads. All were unsatisfactory. If a man 
did learn the game during the summer, he didn’t come 
back the next year. He was now figuring on an entirely 
new plan, having enough work during the winter to keep 
his force the year round and depending as far as possible 
on steady married men. Lumbering seemed the answer. 
It would keep teams and men busy at profitable winter 
work. What he wanted to know from the County Agent 
was how much woodland he should buy, how fast it 
would grow, and a dozen other things. 

In this sketchy way, the problems which County Agents 
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are having put up to them every day may be appreciated. 
It isn’t fair to expect them to solve them. Their training 
has been almost wholly tillage-land training. The wood- 
lot has become a crop-growing part of the farm since 
many of them graduated from college. Before, it was 
only a mine. Trained foresters who will approach the 
problem from the farmer’s point of view, just as the 
experts in poultry, orcharding, etc., fit their plans into 
the general scheme of farm betterment, are now needed. 
No new organization is necessary. The present extension 
service can be expanded along lines approved by ex- 
perience to meet this need, which has forced itself into 
notice in many and widely scattered portions of the 
United States. 

Secretary Wallace, recognizing the new order, has 
given his approval to such a plan and charged the Forest 
Service and the States Relation Service with working 
out the details. The National Farm Forestry Extension 
Committee, with representatives in every state, has set 
as its goal in the next ten years a Forestry County Agent 
for each county in the United States that has sufficient 
woodlot interests. This committee is the outgrowth of a 
meeting of state foresters and farm extension experts in 
New Haven in February of this year, where the whole 
situation was carefully canvassed and the program 
agreed upon. 


New York Foresters Meet 


The supply of softwoods has become a world problem, 
Col. Henry S. Graves, President of the American For- 
estry Association, told the midsummer meeting of the 
New York State Section of American Foresters, held at 
Cranberry Lake, August 16, 17, and 18, where the mem- 
bers gathered at the Sophomore Camp of the New York 
State College of Forestry. 

Colonel Graves said that Great Britain was facing this 
big question squarely, and that the empire was planning 
for an adequate supply of timber for all time. The 
speaker, who had just returned from a conference held 
by the Imperial Forestry Commission in Canada, seemed 
to have been tremendously impressed with the hold that 
forestry has taken upon civilized nations. He said that 
this movement was more formidable than heretofore be- 
cause the public is more seriously concerned than it ever 
has been. He said that the conditions of timber supply 
in the United States was reaching a point where it will 
be possible to obtain constructive remedial legislation. 
He said it was time to focus public sentiment on this proj- 
ect, and that while it might not be possible to obtain all 
that is desired, in legislation immediately, yet the prospect 
of a long step forward was in view. He added that this 
could be accomplished by the support and enactment of 
Proposals made bv the Department of Agriculture in the 
form of the Clark Bill. He said the scale along which 
we have been working was out of all proportion to the 
size of the problem, as this question today involved one- 
third of the land of the country. The tremendous portion 


of our wealth represented in this area demands a great 
deal larger program than that comprehended by the Clark 
Bill, but Colonel Graves urged that the most important 
thing was to get a start. He suggested that a national 
forestry congress be held as soon as possible for giving 
exclusive consideration to the forestry problem. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, head of the School of Forestry at 
Cornell and President of the Society of American For- 
esters, reviewed work now in hand by various commit- 
tees. He said that a committee had been appointed to 
suggest and report on a plan for supplying material from 
which a history of forestry in America will probably be 
written. He also said that a committee on professional 
ethics, a committee on policies concerning the Journal of 
Forestry and a committee on establishing closer relations 
between sections of the Society would probably report at 
the next meeting of the Society, which will be held Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, at Baltimore. 

Samuel T. Dana, director of the new experiment sta- 
tion just located at Amherst, Massachusetts, suggested 
the organization of a research council to facilitate the 
solution of problems and to help guide agencies connected 
with this work for his district in properly functioning. 
The council should not be given mandatory power. It 
should be a body organized merely to offer advice and to 
correlate information obtained from the various interested 
agencies. The council should have representatives from 
the forest schools, lumber companies, and all organizations 
represented in forestry, with a changing membership. 
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EDITORIAL 


FORESTS ARE THE MEASURE OF A NATION’S VIGOR 
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Forest Fires and Future Forests 


‘HE spectacular side of forest fires—the sweeping 
ia fires that devour whole forests, wipe out towns, and 
destroy human life—are pretty well known to the public. 
But there is a humdrum, inconspicuous side of forest fires 
that the public does not know, but needs to know. In 
many respects it is the very heart of our present forest 
problem. 

We refer to the destruction of young trees and tree seed 
by forest fires. Foresters, lawyers, and timberland own- 
ers often bicker as to the value of young forest growth, 
or indeed whether it has any value. Elaborate mathe- 
matical formulas have been invented for trying to de- 
termine the value of young, unmerchantable forests. 

But isn’t the problem, after all, very simple? Here is 
fire, devouring on an immense scale the young forests on 
which we must depend for our future forests. Here is 
an immense and growing demand for timber. The two 


New England as 


URING September the Senate Committee on Refor- 

estation held public hearings at opposite poles. First, 
on the Pacific coast, where lumbering is reaching the hey- 
day of its development, and during the latter part of the 
month in New England, where American lumbering had 
its crude beginning more than two centuries ago. That 
these two extremes of conditions supplied much interest- 
ing and valuable information for the committee goes with- 
out saying. Undoubtedly, contrasting the different points 
of view—those from the West, where lumbering of virgin 
forests is near its height, and those from New England, 
where the problems of renewing virgin forests long since 
the members the 





destroyed are acutely present 
broad and sympathetic grasp of the subject essential to its 
equitable solution. 

Conditions in New England were of special interest to 
the committee, because New England is pointed to as the 
one section of the country where economic laws are forc- 
ing a solution of the forest problem in very discernible 
ways. By many, it is held up as an object-lesson. There is 
no doubt that New England is in the vanguard of forest 
It is a field rich in object-lessons and construct- 
3ut New England is yet far from 
The experience of the past 


gave 


progress. 
ive forest thought. 
solving its forest questions. 
few years has shown conclusively that forest-fire pro- 
tection, well organized as it is, is still far from perfect. 


The control of forest insects is far short of what it should’ 


things don’t jibe. We can’t grow timber by burning up 
the second crop as soon as it starts. Fire is destroying 
our potential forests. At its present rate, our entire for- 
est area of 470,000,000 acres will theoretically be burned 
over every 50 or 75 years. 

What actually happens is that great areas are swept 
by fire every few years, until they are completely devas- 
tated—devoid of tree growth and tree seed. Already 
more than one-sixth of our whole forest area is reduced 
to this tragic condition. Fire is the tool that has brought 
this about—fire, the evil shadow of destructive lumbering 
and the fruit of American carelessness. 

It is bad enough to burn up mature timber, for we can 
ill afford to lose a stick of it, but it is far worse to permit 
this destruction of the young forest. The immense 
energy and fruitfulness of nature are balked and brought 
to naught by this yearly orgy of negligence. 


an Object-Lesson 


be, although insects are today undoubtedly causing far 
more damage than fires. Reforestation, whether by nat- 
ural or artificial means, is failing to keep pace with defor- 
estation. Overcutting and improper methods of cutting 
are bringing about a gradual but steady deterioration. 
rather than a sudden devastation, of the forest resources of 
the region. Insufficient research is being conducted to 
point with certainty to the best methods of cutting to use 
with different species and under different conditions. 
Forest taxation, in spite of the passage of various laws 
attempting to relieve the situation, notable among which 
are the recent Massachusetts and New Hampshire laws, is 
still unsolved. The area of publicly owned forests, whether 
federal, state, or municipal, is insignificant in comparison 
with those privately owned and with the opportunities for 
useful service. 

This is the darker side of the picture. On the other 
hand, it must not be overlooked that New England offers 
more examples of intensive forest practice by private own- 
ers than any other area of equal size in the entire country. 
More encouraging still is the attitude of receptiveness on 
the part of timberland owners generally, and their desire 
to place their holdings on the basis of continuous forest 
production. More and more clearly the pulp and paper 
industry is realizing the necessity of protecting its large 
capital investments by maintaining its supply of raw 


material. Farmers are recognizing more fully the value 
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oi their woodlots and are calling for assistance in their 
management. Demonstration and experimental forests, 
such as those of the Harvard Forest School, the Yale 
Forest School, and Bate College, are having an important 
influence in pointing the way to better methods and im- 
proved practice. 

Many elements in the situation are favorable to the 
rapid progress of forestry within the next few years. New 
England’s forests are its most valuable natural resource. 
Climatic and soil conditions are exceptionally favorable 
for reforestation. Forest owners generally appreciate the 
importance of maintaining the productivity of their land 


and the permanent character of the ownership of the for- 
ests, together with their proximity to good markets, favors 
the introduction of better methods as soon as these are 
definitely known. 

Thus, New England warrants watching. No 
region is better situated for really substantial achievements 
in forestry or is more alive to its opportunities. AMERI- 
CAN Forestry is gratified by the interest shown by the 
Senate committee and is confident that its New England 
hearings will pave the way for rapid and substantial prog- 
ress in placing the forests of this and other regions under 


other 


equitable management. 


The Fruitful Earth 


he ONE who knows the woods, trees present an as- 
tonishing vigor of life. Everywhere are these living 
things, eager to drink in the rainfall and the sunshine, 
aspiring—it would seem—to touch the sky. With im- 
mense harvests of seed they fructify the earth; with 
immense broods of young they keep up the eternal cycle 
of life and death. The old trees die; the young begin a 
grim and crowding race for the light that is life. Year 
after year the struggle goes on. In the fight for sun- 


light, the stronger at last overtop the weak, and so have 
a chance to come to maturity. And so, in nature, the 
endless cycle is ever renewed. 

Man would be a fool not to make use of this urgent 
vigor of life, this mighty driving force to live. He would 
be a fool to destroy it utterly in its magnificent vitality. 
It is a thing so easy to perpetuate, so responsive to man’s 
will, that we might as well set torch to our grainfields as 


destroy our forests. ‘To the living, life! 


Give Our Wild Fowl a Chance 


O THOSE who are following the illuminating series 

of articles dealing with the destruction of wild fowl 
in the United States now appearing in AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY, it will be apparent that protective measures, added 
to those already accomplished, are immediately urgent. 
This is particularly apparent in the case of our waterfowl, 
in the extermination of which man’s efforts to reclaim, 
by drainage and irrigation, new lands for agriculture are 
a major factor. That these two interests, waterfowl con- 
servation and agricultural needs, conflict in some cases is 
undoubtedly true, but we believe that there are relatively 
few instances that cannot be readily adjusted with mutual 
advantage. 

So far as waterfowl are concerned, one trouble seems 
to be that the reclamation of swamp lands goes forward 
with no thought of our waterfowl needs and too often 
with inadequate and irresponsible knowledge of our agri- 
cultural needs. Many instances are cited where swamp 
lands which have formed the homing grounds of our 
waterfowl have been drained, and, because of inadequate 
knowledge of our agricultural needs or soil factors di- 
rectly involved, both the land and the breeding grounds 
of millions of waterfowl have been wrecked. In some 
cases, it is charged these drainage projects are the work 
of promoters, whose main objects are monetary gains 
rather than the interests of the farmer or the sportsman. 

Certain it is that the unnecessary destruction of the 
homes of our waterfowl is a crime against man and bird. 
We have not yet reached the economic pass where all our 
marsh lands must be drained to meet our agricultural 


needs. We are hundreds of years from that point. As 
a matter of fact, we shall never reach it, because the Amer- 
ican love for hunting and recognition of the meat value 
of our wild life will demand economic recognition along 
with agricultural. Furthermore, the insect-destroying 
value of bird life is an important factor in the agricultural- 
ist’s success. 

There is a common meeting ground for the two interests, 
and this the game-refuge and public-shooting-grounds leg- 
islation introduced in the last Congress seeks to provide. 
Briefly, this legislation, if passed, would make it possible 
for the Federal Government to purchase or rent and to 
maintain marsh and water areas especially suitable for 
migratory wild fowl throughout the country, these areas 
to be used as free public shooting grounds in the open 
hunting seasons and safeguarded as breeding and resting 
places for these birds during the closed seasons. Instead 
of heedless destruction of our remaining waterfowl breed- 
ing grounds on the mistaken theory that every acre of land 
which can be made available is needed for crops, the leg- 
islation would provide a balance of interests, where the 
national value and need of wild-fowl conservation will be 
weighed and given its proper recognition and execution. 

Similar legislation will be introduced in the new Con- 
gress. The principle will have the strong support of the 
American Forestry Association. In behalf of our wild 
fowl, it is urged that every man and woman who believes 
in justice and fair play give it their active support. Does 
your congressman favor this legislation? If not, let him 
know how you feel about it. He represents you. 
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FIG. 4, UPPER—SHARP-TAILED GROUSE ARE USUALLY KNOWN AS THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN OF THE NORTHWEST. ANY 

SHALLOW HOLLOW IN THE GROUND ANSWERS FOR ITS NEST, AND THE HEN, LINING IT WITH FEATHERS AND GRASS, MAY 

LAY AS MANY AS 16 EGGS, WHICH ARE OF AN OLIVE GRAY COLOR, SPECKLED ALL OVER WITH SPOTS ABOUT THE SIZE 
OF A PINHEAD 


FIG. 5, LOWER—THIS DUSKY GROUSE OR BLUE GROUSE IS A WESTERN BIRD, CONFINED CHIEFLY TO THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS FROM UTAH TO ARIZONA AND WESTWARD TO NEVADA, WHERE SPECIMENS MAY STILL BE COLLECTED IN THE 
EAST HUMBOLDT MOUNTAINS. IT LAYS FROM 7 TO 10 EGGS, WHICH ARE SPECKLED ON A PALE BUFFY GROUND. THE 
NEST IS A VERY SHALLOW AFFAIR, USUALLY NEXT TO A LOG, BEING SCANTILY LINED WITH PINE NEEDLES AND GRASS 














Grouse and Quail 


Exhibition in the 


Bird Hall of the United States 


National Museum 


By R. W. 





ORTUNATE it was for ornithological 
science in general and for its many 
votaries throughout the world in par- 
ticular that the late Mr. Nelson Rush 
Wood came to be the taxidermist who 
mounted the majority of such fowls 
as the turkeys, grouse, quails, and their 
numerous congeners for the bird ex- 
hibit of the United States National 
opinion of many naturalists his work 








Museum. In the 
along this line stands as unrivaled examples of the taxi- 
dermic art, and this is especially true of what he accom- 
plished in the case of the gallinaceous birds, or the group 
containing the pheasants, grouse, partridges, quails, and 
their allies. 

Through the courtesy of the Museum, as extended by 
Dr. James E.. Benedict, chief of exhibits of that institution, 
I was permitted on the 24th of November of this year to 
photograph some fifteen of the mounted specimens of the 
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North American representatives of the turkeys, grouse, 
and quails referred to in the last paragraph, and reproduc- 
tions of the majority of these appear as illustrations to the 
present article. They were made on 6% by 8% negatives, 
or in nearly all cases considerably over half the size of 
life, though most of them have been somewhat reduced 
here in order to meet the requirements demanded. 

So well have these birds been posed and prepared that in 
every instance they give the student of them a most accu- 
rate presentation of the living fowl as it may be seen in 
nature ; and this renders the exhibit one of especial value, 

The pictorial representations of our American grouse 
and quails as left us by the earlier ornithologists are, as a 
rule, by no means true to life or in any way satisfactory ; 
consequently it is very much to be hoped that the figures 
of them, or such of them as are figured in the present 
article, will be appreciated by all who may be interested in 
the ornithology of this country in general and in our game 
birds in particular. 








FIG. 1-TWO MALES OF THE MASKED BOB-WHITE OF ARIZONA. 

COLINUS RIDGWAYI FOR MR. ROBERT RIDGWAY, THE EMINENT AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIST. AN ADULT HAS A LENGTH 

OF SOME 10 INCHES, BEING REDDISH BROWN ABOVE MIXED WITH BROWN, BLACK, AND GRAY; ORANGE-CHESTNUT ON 
THE UNDER PARTS. THIS SPECIES LAYS PURE WHITE EGGS, WITH SOME 6 TO THE CLUTCH 











THEY WERE NAMED BY THE LATE MR. BREWSTER 
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When we came to study such a collection of birds as 
the one here being noticed, it is certainly a great pleasure 
to meet with such a pair of mounted quails as the two 
Masked Bob-Whites here shown in Fig. 1. The one to 
the left is especially well done, the pose being characteristic 
of the species, or, indeed, of our quail or partridges gen- 
erally. Such a piece of work could never have come from 
the hands of an artist unfamiliar with the habits of this 
species and its immediate allies. Mr. Wood, however, 
who, I am told, mounted this pair, was a very keen ob- 


it will be unnecessary to reproduce them here, though it 
would by no means be an unprofitable task to compare 
the attitudes assumed by the living birds with those now 


exhibited in the collection we have here under con- 


sideration. 
Of all the different birds I have photographed from life, 


I do not recall ever having secured the picture of any of 
our grouse in that way. Asa matter of fact, living speci- 
mens of those birds have never come into my possession— 
that is, under conditions where I could secure photographic 

pictures of them. Upon the 





server of our game birds in 
life, and not in their native 
haunts alone, for he at dif- 
ferent times kept many of 
the species as pets, studying 
them very closely and using 
the knowledge thus gained in 
his work. 

George Gladden, in de- 
scribing this species, which 
is generally known as the 
Masked Bob-White (Colinus 
ridgwayi), says the “plumage 
is strikingly different from 
that of his eastern cousin. 
He is a handsome little chap 
in his bright chestnut-colored 
waistcoat, which looks red in 
the sunlight, and, like most 
of his tribe, he seems to be 
very well aware of the fact. 
* * * From much of their 
normal range in the South- 
west these attractive and in- 
teresting little birds have 
been driven by advancing 
agriculture and the accom- 
panying man with a gun, in- 
tent upon destroying every 
living thing for food or for 
‘sport.’ 

“In the vicinity of Tucson, 
Arizona, not so very many 
years ago, the birds were so 
plentiful, tame, and persist- 
ent in their habit of keeping 
closely bunched in coveys of 
fifteen or twenty that it was 
no uncommon thing to kill 
five or six at a single shot—on the ground of course. And 
yet many people wonder about the disappearance of wild 
life!” 

In this exhibit of the gallinaceous birds in the United 
States National Museum there are many other very beau- 
tifully prepared specimens of our quail or partridges, 
Many years ago I 





FIG. 


THE BIRD OCCURRED 


while a few others are not so good. 
photographed from life such species as the Scaled Quail, 
the Mountain Quail, the California Quail, and others; but 


as these have already appeared in AMERICAN Forestry’ 





2—PINNATED GROUSE ARE ALSO CALLED PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS, PRAIRIE HENS, AND PRAIRIE GROUSE. AT ONE 
TIME, DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE LAST CENTURY, 
IN GREAT NUMBERS FROM’ THE 
MIDDLE WEST, ACROSS THE COUNTRY TO THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD. THEY ARE NOW EXTINCT EAST OF INDIANA. 
A CLOSE CONGENER OF THIS GROUSE IS FOUND IN LIMITED 
NUMBERS ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


other hand, I have had the 
opportunity to study many 
of the other species of our 
gallinaceous birds noticed in 
this article apart from the 
ptarmigans; and none of 
these latter have I ever seen 
in nature, inasmuch as I have 
never been in sections of the 
country where they are to be 
found. 

Late in the seventies I shot 
our prairies hens or pinnated 


grouse in the immediate 
neighborhood of Omaha 


Barracks, Nebraska, at a 
time when I was stationed at 
that post as an assistant to 
the post surgeon. At one 
time a dozen of them were 
met with in a cornfield close 
to the hospital. There was 
deep snow on the ground; 
and, as they were by no 
means wild, it afforded me 
an excellent opportunity to 
study their attitudes before 
the bevy took to flight and 
my gun brought a brace of 
them to the ground. The 
one here shown in Fig. 2 is 
an admirable piece of taxi- 
dermy, a very natural pose 
of the bird being reproduced. 
It is a male specimen in full 
plumage, having been col- 
lected on January 30, 1894, 
by Mr. H. R. Attwater, south 
of Beaumont, in Jefferson County, Texas. 

There is very considerable and very natural action seen 
in the specimen of the Oregon Ruffed Grouse here shown 
in Fig. 3, collected at Salem, Oregon, on September 11, 
1886. The bird often steps off in this way and keeps up 
the pace for a few rods before taking to wing—a fact that 
most hunters have noticed. Some fifty or more years ago 
I shot these birds—that is, the eastern form of them—in 
Fairfield County, Connecticut, at a time when they were 
very abundant and one could bag four or five a day with- 
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out a dog. In the winter time, when three or four feet 
of snow covered the ground, this grouse, when flushed, 
would occasionally plunge into it, run beneath its surface 
for several rods, and then suddenly emerge in full flight 
and make its escape, usually being sufficiently far away 
from the gunner to escape his aim. 

We have another fine grouse in this country that some- 
what resembles the Ruffed Grouse, with the exception 
that it does not possess the “ruffs” at the shoulders. This 
is the Sharp-tailed or Spike-tailed Grouse, and the mounted 
specimen of one of them here shown in Fig. 4 is an ex- 
ceptionally fine example of scientific taxidermy. 

Years ago I met with these birds in great numbers in 
central Wyoming, sometimes a bevy being composed of 
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they would again make off, and I would, maybe, knock 
another over. There was a bet made that I would make a 
bigger bag with my shotgun than he with his carbine, and 
the wager was a basket of champagne ($60.00). It came 
to be nearly dark when a big flock took to wing not far 
from where we were resting, and all went to roost in 
a near-by cottonwood. I let him have the first shot, and 
he promptly shot the head off one that had lit high up in 
the tree. Much to my surprise, the entire bunch took to 
flight, and I tumbled one over with each barrel. Next 
came the count; the last bird saved me. Merriam had 35 
to my 36, and next day met the obligation like “an officer 
and a gentleman.” 


We have another fine bird in the Dusky Grouse, 


























FIG. 3—IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF ITS RANGE IN THE UNITED STATES THIS SPECIES IS NOT ONLY KNOWN AS THE RUFFED 
GROUSE, ITS COMMONEST NAME, BUT AS GROUSE, BIRCH PARTRIDGE, DRUMMING PHEASANT, MOUNTAIN PHEASANT, AND 


SIMPLY PHEASANT. THIS 


IS THE BIRD KNOWN AS THE PARTRIDGE TO THE GUNNERS OF THE NORTH AND AS THE 


PHEASANT TO THOSE OF THE SOUTH 


some 40 or 50 individuals. ‘They behaved much like our 
Eastern quails, and could be worked with great satisfaction 
with a well-trained dog. They were more apt, upon being 
flushed, to take to trees than our quails are, and especially 
was this the case when one flushed the bevy toward night- 
fall and some big cottonwood was near at hand for them 
to fly into. 

On one occasion, back in the ’70’s, I was hunting this 
grouse with Lieutenant Lewis Merriam, of the 4th In- 
fantry, at a frontier post in Wyoming. He was one of 
the very best shots with an officers’ .45 carbine in the 
entire army, and he carried one on this occasion. We 
would flush a big bunch of the birds, and I would gen- 
erally manage to bag a couple with my shotgun, and some- 
times he would kill one on the wing with his rifle. The 
birds would alight in some big tree a few hundred yards 
from the place where we put them up. Merriam would 
shoot the heads off of one or two of them in the tree, when 


together with its several subspecies, there being ex- 
cellent examples of them in the collection here under 
consideration, handsomely and correctly mounted by 
Mr. Wood. 

Dr. Edward Howe Forbush has said of them that “The 
Dusky Grouse is a western bird, the largest and finest of 
American wood grouse. [See Fig. 5, a male, collected on 
the Hayden Expedition.] It is next in size to the Sage 
Hen and weighs two and one-half to three and one-half 
pounds. There are recognized races of this grouse, 
namely: The Dusky Grouse (Dendragapus obscurus ob- 
scurus) of the American Rockies; the Sooty Grouse 
(Dendragapus obscurus puliginosus) of the Pacific Coast 
ranges; Richardson’s Grouse (D. 0. richardsoni) of the 
Canadian Rockies and south to Montana and Wyoming, 
and the Sierra Grouse (D. o. sierre) of the mountains of 
southern Oregon, California, and south to Mt. Pinos.” 

The Sooty Grouse and Richardson’s Grouse are fine 
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birds, being western forms well known to sportsmen 
where they occur. 

Of these various subspecies of the Dusky Grouse, the 
only form ever shot by me was the Dusky Grouse (D. o. 
obscurus), and I found the bird fairly abundant on the 
north side of the Big Horn Mountains, in Wyoming, in 
1877, in the foothills of Cloud Peak. The gold prospectors 
there called them “Fool Hens” on account of their re- 
markable tameness and lack of fear of man. 

On one occasion I was riding with some half dozen 
Sioux Indians across one of the open “parks” above the 
northern foothills of the Big Horns, carrying my double- 
karreled shotgun in my hand, resting on the pommel 
of my saddle, loaded with No. 4 shot. The grass was 
rather tall and thick, when of a sudden a pair of these 
Dusky Grouse took to flight directly in front of my 
horse, and I killed the two from my saddle. Three or 
four of the Indians trotted ahead to retrieve them for me. 
On the way back with the birds in their hands they were 
industriously endeavoring to locate the wounds where the 
shot had entered. None of them had ever seen a shotgun 
before, and so they expected to find such a wound as a 
ball from a carbine would make, judging from the bore 
They were greatly mystified, but, 


of my fowling-piece. 
My inten- 


Indian-like, they skillfully concealed the fact. 
tionally obscure explanation mystified them still more, and 
it was to my advantage to let it go at that. 

Another well-mounted grouse in this United States 
National Museum collection is that of Franklin’s Grouse 
(Canachites franklini), here reproduced in Fig. 6. It 
occurs in southern Alaska, south to Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana, where it is known by a number of vernacular 
names, the most common one being the “Fool Hen.” 
Many a time it has been killed with sticks or stones by 
those who have come across it upon its range, and a 
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writer at hand says that “George Bird Grinnell records 
an instance of one bird who sat still on a limb while a 
man shot at him several times with a rifle. The man was 
a bad shot, but finally a bullet cut a foot off the grouse; 
whereupon the bird simply shifted its weight to the other 
foot and continued to sit still until the marksman was at 
last successful.” 

This species is readily recognized by the lateral feathers 
of the upper tail coverts, they being black and broadly 
emarginated with white. 

There is a very attractive specimen of the Hudsonian 
Spruce Partridge in this collection, here shown in Fig. 7, 
It has upward of ten vernacular names by which it is 
known in different parts of the country, for it occurs 
from the eastern base of the Rockies westward to Alberta, 
eastward to Labrador, in such parts of the country where 
it has not been exterminated by man. The plumage of a 
male specimen is well shown in the accompanying figure, 
and science has given the name of the species as Canachites 
c. canadensis. 

Dr. Forbush in writing of this grouse has said that it 
‘is a dweller in dark woods and tamarack swamps, north 
into boreal regions, probably as far as its favorite trees 
extend. The extermination of the southern race over 
much of its range in the United States is a blot on our 
history, as the bird always was harmless and interesting. 
It is hardy and fearless. It is too confiding, however, to 
exist in the neighborhood of civilized man—the most 
bloodthirsty and destructive of all animals. In the mating 
season the male struts about with bristling 
head, neck, and tai! raised, tail expanded and body held 


feathers. 


level.” 
The Spruce Partridge appears to have no fear of man 
indeed, it is most interesting, not to say charm- 





whatever 
ing, to note the confidence it displays when a hunter 














FIG. 6—FRANKLIN’S GROUSE, OR “FOOL HEN,” HAS AS ITS RANGE THE AREA EXTENDING NORTHWARD FROM OREGON, 
MONTANA, AND IDAHO INTO CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA TO AND INCLUDING THE LOWER PART OF 


THE ALASKAN PENINSULA. 


OF THE TERMINAL ORANGE BAR OF THE TAIL FEATHERS. 


IT CAN BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE HUDSONIAN SPRUCE GROUSE THROUGH THE ABSENCE 


THE CONSPICUOUSLY WHITE-TIPPED FEATHERS OF THE 


UPPER TAIL COVERTS ARE QUITE DIAGNOSTIC 




















approaches it, that he means to 
do it no harm! Poor bird! it 
will cost you your life, for the 
average “sportsman” 
not a jot of sentiment on such 


pt yssesses 


points. 

Where it occurs in the neigh- 
borhood of Indian settlements or 
camps, the Indian boys often use 
only a stick to knock the bird 
over, or shoot it with their blunt 
arrows. It has even been picked 
by hand off the limb where it sits, 
innocently watching the approach 
of its destroyer. Often one may 
whip off its head with a switch. 
Apart from the wild turkey, the a 
largest grouse we have in this 7. ae 

fed : 


bo 
A 











country is the Sage Hen, or Sage 
Cock, called in the 
the Cock of the Plains. 

are some splendidly mounted ex- 


also books 


There 


TO LABRADOR. 


amples of this species in the col- 
WHICH MAY CONTAIN 


here being 
especial reference being made to 


lection described, 
a pair displayed in a separate glass case, where the cock 
is shown strutting. 

An old male collected at Fort Custer, Montana, in 1885, 
which in life weighed 614 pounds, I selected for an 


illustration, and reproduction of it is here shown in 
Fig. 8. 
La bl . - 
here are many excellent accounts published of the 
habits and habitat of this big grouse, and a very good one 


will be found in the Nature Lovers’ Library, printed for 








FIG. 7—THIS ILLUSTRATION GIVES AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE HUDSONIAN SPRUCE 
GROUSE IN ITS BREEDING PLUMAGE. THE POSE IS QUITE CHARACTERISTIC AND THE 
GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE BIRD TRUE TO LIFE. 
ALASKA AND ALSO FROM THE EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKIES, IN CERTAIN AREAS, 
IT BUILDS ON THE GROUND, GENERALLY WELL CONCEALING ITS NEST, 
AS MANY AS 14 REDDISH-BROWN OR BUFF-COLORED EGGS, 
PRETTILY SPOTTED AND BLOTCHED WITH DARK EARTH BROWN 


IT OCCURS IN SOME PARTS OF 


the University Society of New York City (1917), pages 
29-31. 

With respect to distribution, the bird occurs on the 
“sage-brush plains from southern British Columbia, south- 
ern Saskatchewan, and northwestern North Dakota south 
to middle eastern California, northwestern New Mexico, 
and northwestern Nebraska.” 

Late in the seventies | found these birds very abundant 
on the plains of Wyoming, in the country stretching 


between the Powder River and 








FIG. 8-THE SAGE HEN OR COCK OF THE PLAINS—KNOWN, TOO, BY OTHER NAMES— 


IS THE LARGEST GROUSE WE HAVE IN 


FLOURISHES, AND IT IS GREGARIOUS 





OUR AVIFAUNA. IT 
EXTERMINATED AND IN A COMPARATIVELY FEW YEARS WILL BE LISTED AMONG THE 
AMERICAN BIRDS THAT ONCE WERE. AS IS WELL KNOWN, IT CAN SURVIVE ONLY ON 
THE PLAINS OF CERTAIN PARTS OF THE WEST, WHERE THE SAGE-BRUSH OR ARTEMESIA 


the Custer battlefield, on the Little 
sig Horn River. I also observed a 
great many of them on the sage- 
brush plains south of the Big 
Mountains. On the old 
military road in that section I once 
rode on horseback through a big 
flock of them and killed 13 full- 
grown birds with my quirt by 
simply striking at them from the 
Some of the men of the 
cavalry command I with 
picked them all up, and they were 
eaten at the troop messes. 
Forbush tells us that the Sage 
Hen “is one of the most remark- 
able fowls in the world. Never- 
theless, the American people are 
fast exterminating it.” By this 
time I must believe that the ex- 
termination is well-nigh complete ; 
certainly so in localities 
where this big grouse was once 
very abundant. When stationed 


Horn 


saddle. 
was 





IS RAPIDLY BEING 
many 
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in Wyoming many years ago I collected a number of the in the summer of 1877, when I was serving with the 5th 


chicks and preserved their skeletons. U. S. Cavalry, I not only saw men knocked down, but the 
Dr. Forbush tells us that “the Sage Grouse seldom is to horses stampeded and tentage and wagons heavily damaged. 
Where this grows high There are many specimens of mounted ptarmigans in 
this exhibit collection of 
the United States National 
Museum displaying the va- 
rious phases of their plum- 
age, all the way from the 
pure white one to such ex- 
amples of them as where it 
becomes mottled or mixed 
in the summer time. 

A good example of a 
ptarmigan in the white or 
winter phase of plumage is 


be found far from the sage brush. 
along the river bottoms the 
birds often lie closely and 
they match their environ- 
ment in color; so that the 





hunter may walk into the 
midst of a brood without 
seeing them, and they may 
rise on all sides. They labor 
into the air with noisy 
wings, but fly fast when 
well under way. Where they 
have been much _ hunted, 
they are likely to rise be- 
yond gunshot and start for 


here shown in Fig. 1o, 
which is a Rock Ptarmigan, 
collected at St. Paul, Kadiak 
Island, by Mr. W. J. Fisher, 
on the 12th of April, 1882, 
Fig. 9 being a specimen of 


the horizon.” 

As is well known, these 
fowls subsist largely on the 
buds of the Artemesia, or 











aia ij | FIG. 9—A SPECIMEN OF WELCH’S PTARMIGAN GIVING Wists: Wanemiies: td 
sage-brush, a diet that AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE APPEARANCE OF ONE OF eich's Ptarmigan (Lago- 
causes their flesh shortly THE SPECIES OF THIS GENUS IN SUMMER PLUMAGE. pus welchi), adult, collected 
: sae e esis THEY LAY FROM 6 TO 16 EGGS, WHICH, AS A RULE, ARE a ae cg Hien 
after being killed to become HEAVILY MARKED WITH BLOTCHES AND LINES OF RIC#H in Newfoundland by Rev. 
very rank and hardly fit for BROWN M. Harvey (no date). I 


am indebted to Dr. Charles 
W. Richmond, Associate Curator of the Division of Birds 
of the United States National Museum for his kindness in 
verifying the numbers and other data for the specimens 


food. 

In heavy storms on the plains, the young of this species, 
and sometimes the pullets, are killed with the hailstones 
that fall, which are not infrequently of a size big enough 
to knock a man down, should he be struck in the head by used in this article—a matter so essential to historical 
and for the correct naming of the species 





one. Ona few occasions I have personally witnessed this, accuracy 
and in one big storm of the sort, on the Custer battlefield, represented. 

















FIG. 100--PTARMIGAN STAND AMONG OUR SMALLEST GROUSE; THEY ARE BIRDS OF HIGH NORTHERN AND MOUNTAINOUS 

REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA AND SIMILAR AREAS IN THE OLD WORLD. WE HAVE SEVERAL SPECIES OF THEM, AND 

THEY ARE NOTED FOR ASSUMING A PLUMAGE ENTIRELY OR, IN SOME FORMS, ALMOST ENTIRELY OF WHITE IN THE 

WINTER TIME. IN SUMMER IT IS DIFFERENT, BEING A MOTTLED PLUMAGE OF RICH CHESTNUT, RUFUS, BLACK, AND 
VARIOUS SHADES OF BROWN. WHERE BARRED, THE PLUMAGE IS BLACK 
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Some of the Features That 
Make the Disston In- 
vincible Saw the 
Best for Your 
Use 


In the new Disston Invincible 
Saw, the specially shaped gul- 
lets are so made that the saw- 
dust is easily discharged by 
centrifugal force and cannot 
become wedged in the gullet 
and carried back into the cut. 


The patented design of the In- 
vincible Saw is such that the 
tooth is tightly locked in the 
blade. A tooth that becomes 
loose will cause the saw to be 
out of round, often break 
points or projections or cause 
loss of holders—these troubles 
are eliminated in the new In- 
vincible Saw. 





The Invincible Saw is made so 
that one size of tooth fits in 
any of the four different sizes 
of holders—Nos. 55, 66, 77, or 
88. This means that only a 
single stock of bits, quickly 
interchangeable for different 
kinds of work, is necessary. 


The Invincible Saw is manufac- 
tured from a special Disston- 
made steel, recently developed, 
which, with its special temper, 
toughness, and strength, pro- 
duces saws that will retain 
their tension longer and _ in- 
sures more and better manu- 
factured lumber. 




















You will want to know 
more about this new 
Disston Inserted 

Tooth Saw 















A square, 
substantial shoulder 
that holds the tooth 

firmly and prevents 
it from lifting 








Large, 
open gullets that 
carry all of the saw 
dust out of the 


















A rounded 
tooth-seat that 
strengthens and pre- 
vents cracking in the 
projection of the 
blade 












New, 
easy throat lines 
that save 
power 


The new Disston Invincible Saw—patented April 13, 1920—has im- 
portant advantages and features not found in any other style of 
inserted tooth saw. 

This new Disston Saw has been developed, after many years of work, 
by experts in our own factory co-operating with practical millmen, 
filers, and sawyers to give certain needed advantages that make for 
faster, better cutting, and greater economy in operation. Many satis- 
fied users of this new saw will endorse our statement that the saw 
will produce more lumber with less power and is a cooler—easier 
running—faster cutting saw. 





We cannot explain properly the new features of this saw in our limited 
space. Let us send you more complete information. Just write 
“Tell me about your new Disston Invincible Saw” and mail your 
post card or letter to 


Desk S 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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My First Cabin in the Hills 


[Continued from page 612] 


seen blossoms more beautiful. ‘There were wild flowers 


in abundance, from the delicately tinted orchid to the 
flaming Indian paint brush. 

Once or twice a month there was a trip to the post- 
The mail was an event, and magazines, 
Some- 


office and store. 
papers, and letters were all prized possessions. 
times there was a trip to the look-out station or to some 
remote corner of the district. 

One trip stands out above all others. 
that summer the mosquitoes were a veritable pest, and 


they became so bad that many of us wore a head-dress of 
Even in the house 


For a few weeks 


netting whenever we ventured out. 
a smudge was kept burning. All conversation was inter- 
spersed by slapping noises, about one blow to every ten 
words. When the subject of the trip came up, one of the 
guards said that he knew for a fact that there were no 
mosquitoes around that place. Several others corroborated 
his statements. We could not start any too soon to suit 
me, although it meant two days of riding, and not even 
the loss of our bacon the first night nor the fording of a 
river the second day dampened my ardor. 

We arrived at this mosquito-less Mecca the evening of 
the second day and made camp. It was true, I saw not 
a single mosquito. I looked forward to a night of peace- 
ful rest. Not long after I had rolled up in my blankets 
I felt a peculiar burning sensation on my face, but de- 
cided it must be sunburn. Shortly the burning was on 
my arm, in my neck, and some one said, ““No-see-ems are 
about.” “No-see-ems” it was. About forty of those 
little creatures can sit on the point of a pin without being 
in the least bit crowded, but they carry an elephant-sized 
bite. After a sleepless night I emerged, looking as though 
I had a bad case of measles. And I left that camp with a 
tender and affectionate regard for the honest, buzzing 
mosquito. 

One day when I was alone I mustered up courage to 
ride down the trail and visit my next-door neighbor, nine 
miles away. I still regarded my horse with a sort of 
distant fondness, and I was never quite sure which side 
one must stand for mounting. It seems that western 
horses have a very peculiar etiquette regarding this. To 
settle all question, I tied a piece of ribbon to the stirrup 
in which I must first put my foot. About half way down 
the trail was a spring of cool water, and here I dis- 
mounted and took a little drink, keeping one eye on the 
horse to see that he didn’t wander too far or turn about 
too many times. As I stood there, I felt the nearness of 
some creature, and the thicket near me moved. Without 
further information, I knew that the bear I had heard 
lived near the spring was hiding there. I bolted up the 
path, snatched the reins, and was about to mount when I 
remembered that one didn’t just jump on a horse in a 
promiscuous fashion. There was something about, when 
looking a horse in the eye, get on either his right or left 
side ; but which side it was had completely gone from my 


knowledge. Time was limited, too. If I chose wrongly 


I might be bucked off, which was an experience I didn’t 
exactly long for; or, if I waited too long, the bear might 


prefer me to the nice, juicy berry diet he might so easily 
Suddenly doubt faded; I had spied my 


have enjoyed. 
I jumped 


life-saving ribbon dangling from the stirrup. 
on the bewildered horse and sent him flying down the 
trail. Some unkind people have rather doubted that there 
was a bear there at all, but I knew. 

A few weeks later the Sabbath quiet was broken by a 
cry from one of the boys, and he came running toward 
the cabin, shouting that a bear was hiding in the thicket. 
My husband snatched his gun and the race began. Ahead 
jumped the red-haired guard, gesticulating wildly. After 
him came the gun-bearer, then the man with the kodak, 
and the more conservative members brought up the rear. 
And when the trophy was finally landed five men came 
back bringing a poor little, despairing-looking bear, which 
I am sure must have been glad to have been boosted over 
into his happy hunting ground. 

And so the summer went. We saw people once in a 
while—fishing parties, trappers, and forest officers. There 
was time to study, read, sew, write letters, or just to sit 
and listen and breathe the good smell of things, and to 
become acquainted with the peace that always comes with 
the stillness of the hills. One could hear wild tales of 
Paul Bunyan and his ox, Babe, and of all the marvelous 
things that happened in the winter of the Blue Snow. 
It is quite true that exchanging Paul Bunyan stories 
doesn’t give one quite the same thrill that one might get 
exchanging juicy bits with one’s next-door neighbor over 
the back-yard fence, but I assure you that there is more 
than a bit of a kick in some of old Paul’s doings. And 
then, too, out in the hills, away from all people, one gets 


to class all experiences as novel and interesting, from a 
toothache on down. 
Since that first summer, several others have passed. 


Although we still live where we can hear the coyote talk 
back to us in the winter time, the road has taken the 
place of the trail, and in my case the automobile has super- 
seded the horse. There are still problems to be solved, 
perhaps more each year, for as long as the forest ranger 
lives away from settlements there will be no social life, 
school facilities will always be poor, and living quarters 
too often cramped. The wife of the ranger may well 
ask if the odds are worth the price she must pay. 

Over that corner of our sunny kitchen which we call 
our dining-room hangs a framed poem of Van Dyke’s. 
He tells of the things of deepest worth: 


Shelter of the forests, comfort of the grass, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 

And after showers the smell of flowers, 
And of the good brown earth. 


All of these things can the wife of a forest ranger lave 
in goodly measure; and thus, perhaps, it was that our 
pioneering ancestors were recompensed. And as long as 
good men and true will persist in becoming forest rangers, 


- just so long will women be contented to live in ranger 


stations “far from the madding crowd,” on the National 
Forests. 
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The illustration on the left shows the original crate used by a manu- 
facturer of motor truck 1 tors. It one radi and exposes 
contents to damage in chigenant. After studying this manufacturer’s 
broblem, Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers designed a crate to take 
six radiators. 





Scientific Crating Means More Than 





The middle picture shows the bottom rack fornesting radiators and 
the bottom and sides of the new crate. The picture on the right shows 
the new crate ready for shipment. Note the improvement in protec- 
tion given to contents. The savings effected by this new crate are exe 
plained below. 


the Designing of a Single Crate 


ANY manufacturers still look upon the 

packing of their goods asa minor incident 
of their business. They haven’t investigated 
the far-reaching results of better packing. 

When manufacturers in many lines of indus- 
try, with the cooperation of Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers, can effect savings that 
amount to thousands of dollars a year, it is 
worth the time of any busy executive to check 
up on his own packing methods. 

The work of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engi- 
neers doesn’t consist in merely substituting 
one crate for another. They apply their scien- 
tific principles and practical experience to a 
manufacturer’s shipping problems. Quite fre- 
quently they revolutionize a concern’s pack- 
ing practices. 


AKE the case of the motor truck radiator 
illustrated above. This concern was pack- 
ing one radiator in a crate and having trouble 
with shipments damaged in transit. The Wey- 
erhaeuser Engineers worked out a crate that 
carries six radiators and that gives ample pro- 
tection to the contents. 
The results of applying scientific packing to 
this problem were: 


A better crate in every respect. 
A saving of 43 % of lumber, per radiator. 


A saving of 17% in shipping weight, per radiator. 

A considerable saving in labor. 

The shipment of 654 radiators per car as against 
500 radiators in old style crates. 


The returns from good packing often extend 
far beyond the shipping room. It eliminates 
damage claims and speeds up collections. It 
decreases sales resistance and so gives the 
salesman a new selling tool. Safe packing 
builds good will. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are offered to executives of busi- 
ness concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This organization 
feels that the position of lumber as the standard material 
for shipping containers imposes the obligation to deliver 
100% value with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization supplies from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten different kinds of crating 
lumber, of uniform quality and in quantities ample for any 
shipper’s needs. 


A booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ which outlines the prin- 
ciples of crate construction and explains the personal 
service of Weyerhaeuser Engineers, will be sent on request 
to any manufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., 
St. Paul, and with representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for reman ufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. A nd each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end, 
**quarter”’ and ‘‘flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses, 
properties, distributions, etc. 





A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The plates containing 
the specimens go with the text into the clesped book-like cover. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to identify al] of the trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season of the year. 891 illustrations. 








The HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. ‘“‘Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the original."’—New York Times. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.’’— Luther Burbans. 


Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 


Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 








Protect Your Magazines 
IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 


American Forestry stamped in gold 


on cover 


Two 
For 
$3.50 
Net 


$2.00 
Each 
Net 





Capacity—Twelve Issues 


Issues can be bound as received 
All orders to 
The American Forestry Association 


1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















AUTUMN LEAVES 


I watch the swirling leaves, 

Blown hither and yon 

By ever-changing winds; 

Inconstant in their company 

And powerless to steer their separate ways, 
Until at last, with nu intent of theirs, 

They meet a common barrier— 

Some dark and lonely vale 

Or stark, relentless wall— 

And are at rest. 


So do I see ourselves whirled on 

Before the adverse winds of destiny; 

So are we flung across each other’s paths, 
Meeting and parting with strange company, 
Having no power to keep to our own ways, 
Inconstant, ineffectual, 

Until we, too, confront the last great barrier 
And are at rest. 


—Florence Polk Holding. 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE 


The 30-mile boulevard leading from the 
imperial summer palace at Nikko, Japan, to 
a near-by village, with stately Japanese 
cedar trees planted on both sides, towering 
200 feet or more in the air, makes a deep 
impression on the visitor. The legend con- 
nected with these trees has more than a 
passing interest. Several hundred years 
ago, it is said, the Emperor of Japan sum- 
moned all the noblemen of the country to 
his summer palace, each one being re- 
quested to bring a gift. An impoverished 
nobleman, realizing that he could not make 
an adequate offering in gold or silver, car- 
ried with him a sack of tree seeds and, 
planting the seeds on both sides of the 
highway, made the remark that his gift 
would be the greatest blessing of them all 
and that his name would be remembered 
long after the gold and silver offerings of 
his colleagues had vanished. 

Today, many hundred years after these 
seeds were planted, thousands of persons 
are being benefited by these shade trees, 
and the seeds from these cedar trees have 
caused new trees to grow up in the neigh- 
borhood, which in turn have provided many 
generations with material for the construc- 
tion of homes. 

Will not some public-spirited lumbermen, 
who have made their fortunes from our 
forests, follow the example of the Japanese 
nobleman, thereby bestowing a blessing on 
posterity ? 


CALIFORNIA’S BLUEBIRDS 


California has two bluebirds. The west- 
ern bluebird, with almost ultra-marine blue 
plumage, is usually seen in the lower foot- 
hills or in the valleys in winter. The other 
bluebird, less generally seen, is the Mountain 
or Arctic bluebird, whose plumage is a won- 
derful light blue, never to be forgotten after 
it is once seen. It might be supposed that 
such brilliant colors-would mark bluebirds 
for early extinction. As a matter of fact, 
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their colors are really protective. Flying 
against the sky, a flock of bluebirds, even 
quite near at hand, are often almost lost 
with their blue against the blue of the sky. 
The Arctic bluebird nests in the high 
mountain uplands. It is to be seen in the 
Tuolumne meadows in the late summer. 


WILL ORGANIZE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

The Forest Service is organizing a re- 
search council in the Lake States. This 
council will consist of representatives of the 
state departments of forestry, forest schools, 
agricultural colleges, as well as representa- 
tives of the lumber, pulp and paper, furni- 
ture, and wood-using industries in the Lake 
States region. 

It is planned to have the council act in 
an advisory capacity for the new Lake States 
Experiment Station in suggesting problems 
that stand in need of solution and in sug- 
gesting localities where studies should be 
made. It will also act as a clearing house 
for all forest investigations that may be 
conducted in the region, so that if a partic- 
ular problem is already being studied at a 
forest school or by some state forest de- 
partment, no attempt will be made to dupli- 
cate that study. On the contrary, such 
studies by the existing agencies will be en- 
couraged and the time and resources of the 
Federal Experiment Station devoted to other 
problems. 

Reforestation in the upper peninsula and 
the northern part of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan will be the first problem to re- 
ceive the attention of the experiment station. 


AIRPLANE FISHERMEN 


They used to come in schooners, and then 
they came in cars, but now they come in 
airplanes, like fishermen from Mars. Local 
residents along the upper reaches of the 
Gila River, according to the Gila Forest 
Bulletin, were quite surprised recently to see 
three huge planes come settling to earth to 
unload fishing parties. What is the use of 
building fine trails to trout streams if people 
are going to ignore them and come gliding 
in by air? 


REFORESTATION FROM THE AIR 


The Hawaiian Forest Service has demon- 
strated that tree seeds can be successfully 
sown from the air. In a recent experiment 
carried out by the Army Air Service in co- 
operation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, fig-tree seeds for watershed protection 
were scattered over several rough _ sections 
of barren country that are almost inacces- 
sible by other methods. Two planes were 
used, and it is said that as much territory 
was covered in three hours as could have 
been seeded in months in the usual way. 
Climate and moisture conditions in the island 
probably insure a high percentage of germi- 
nation if the sowing occurs at a favorable 
time. 
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RED PINE TREE PLANTED BY BOY 
SCOUTS IN MEMORY OF 
WARREN G. HARDING 


On the day of mourning for the late 
President of the United States, all Scouts in 
the many camps located in the Kanohwahke 
Lakes region, Palisades Insterstate Park, 
New York, stood at attention during a salute 
of 21 guns and the sounding of taps. 

At each camp a tree was then planted in 
memory of the President. The picture shows 
the dedication of the tree set by Scouts 
studying forestry at the newly established 





e 
Orchids one in OR- 


: Our stock 
is the largest and most varied in this coun- 
try. We sell orchids to Florists, Private 
Collections, and Botanical Gardens. Will 
appreciate your orders whenever you need 
this kind of plant. 
Send For Special List No. 78 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 
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TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN . PHILADELPHIA 














SCOUTS FROM THE ROCK OAK 
FORESTRY CAMP PLANTING 
THE MEMORIAL TREE 


camp located on Spruce Pond, near Tuxedo, 
New York. 

Among those present were Park Commis- 
sioners Hopkins and Sutro, B. T. B. Hyde, 
Supervising Director of the Forestry Camp, 
and representatives from the younger boys’ 
camps, in addition to the members of the 
Rock Oak Camp. 

Commissioner Hopkins, after introduction 
by “Uncle Bennie’ Hyde, gave an impress- 
ive address befitting the occasion. Follow- 
ing this Chief Gordon, Director of all the 
Scout Camps, addressed the Scouts. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
FOR THE SOUTH 


A Department of Forestry is being or- 
ganized at the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
The head of the department is Christian 
Jensen, who has been attached to the college 
as forester for several years. 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes lessspacethamatray. Sent FREE trial. 


lerade 


BOSS-Gould Co 
232 N. 10th 
ST, LOUIS 
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Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 





post eee aa 
ounts an prices 'e 
thousands of different Mailing 


99% by mens of feach 
$S-Gould Co a2. St. Louis 
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SEEDS and SEEDLINGS 


A complete list of Seedlings and Trans- 
plants at extremely low prices quoted on 
request. All varieties — deciduous and 
evergreens. 


Some sample October seed prices 


Norway Red Pine........... $22.50 per Ib. 
Shorties’ Pie «6 .0cccesiccce 4.85 per lb. 
Nofway Sprc€ ..cercecese< 1.75 per Ib. 


(Special prices in quantity) 


Kesey Nursery SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 














EVERGREENS : TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™ North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











PACIFIC COAST EVERGREEN TREES 
ARE FAST GROWING 








The Leading Wholesale Dealers and Collectors 








Will Supply These Seed Fresh and True to Name 








THE MANNING SEED CO. 


ROY, PIERCE COUNTY, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 
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HELP THE RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 
NOVEMBER 11-29 


Space contributed by 
The American Forestry Association 











ADIRONDACKS 
“Adirondacks” is an Indian word meaning 
and was a term applied in 
driven 


“wood-eaters,” 
derision to a defeated Indian tribe, 
to the mountains by the Ircquois and forced 
to live there on bark and berries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE—Norman 
Foerster. (Macmillan) New York, $1.75 
Turning the lantern of research on the 

work of nine of our best known and loved 

American poets and prose writers, the 

author has brought to light many interesting 

and delightful evidences of their individual 
and particular love of nature. The poets 
are Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman, and 

Lanier, and the prose writers are Emerson, 

Thoreau, John Muir, and John Burroughs. 

The author not only analyses their poems 

and essays which touch on nature, but in- 

cludes as well keen discussion of the char- 
acter and philosophy of each. It is a book 
which will bring happy hours to lovers of 

American literature. 

Snow AND Ice Sports—Elon Jessup. (E. P. 
Dutton) New York, $3.50. 

This is a winter manual, delightfully writ- 
ten by an authority in his field—an interest- 
ing, practical treatment of all kinds of 
winter sports for all kinds of people—men 
and women, young and old. What to wear 
and how and when to wear it, a description 
of the various sports in vogue when ice and 
snow claim the world, and the necessary and 
proper equipment for participation in this 
invigorating exercise, with lots of good data 
on mountain climbing, etc., combine to make 
a most interesting and valuable contribution 
to the winter literature. 


GAME CENSUS 


The game census of the National Forests 
in District 4 shows some interesting facts: 

All forests have deer on them, the Kaibab 
the most, the Caribou the fewest. 

Elk are next most widely distributed, be- 
ing found on twenty-one forests; most on 
the Teton, fewest on the Lemhi. 

Mountain sheep are scarce, but widely dis- 
tributed, being found on seventeen forests. 
The Teton leads in numbers, the Boise is the 
tail-ender. 

With mountain goats it is different. They 
are found on only seven forests, and the 
Boise leads, with the Payette at the foot of 
the list. 

Moose are found on five forests, the Teton 
having the most, the Salmon the fewest. 

Antelope also are found on five forests, 
the Lemhi leading and the Minidoka bring- 
ing up the rear. 


LO, THE TIMBER POOR INDIAN 


He may be a factor in the lumber situa- 
tion. According to the American Luniber- 
man, three hundred thousand Indians in the 
United States own thirty-five billion feet 
of merchantable timber, valued at one hun- 
dred million dollars. The Indians own al- 
together 7,000,000 acres of commercial for- 
ests, in addition to large adjacent areas of 
The young growth and the 
lands they stand on represent about a 
thirty-million-dollar value. If the forest 
wealth were divided equally, every Indian 
in the country would have $430 of forest 


woodland. 


wealth. 








Membership in The American Forestry Association is open to any person interested in the perpetuation of 


our forests. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 








This is the only Popular National 
Magazine devoted to trees and 
forests and the use of wood. 


October, 1923. 





BECOME A MEMBER—Nominate Your Friends for Membership 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association andenclose $------ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


O) Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
0) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
C) Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(CO Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine-------------- 
C1) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine------------ s 
O Annual Membership, without Magazine 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 


Re ee eT 


Especially interested in articles on___.__._-_------~~- 

















order is placed direct with the Association. 





SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry Association are entitled to a 10 per cent discount on the publisher’s price of all books and magazines if 


ONLY MEMBERS ARE ENTITLED TO THIS SERVICE 








Mention AMERICAN Forestry—It Helps 
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A CONCEALED FIRE of about $45,000 a year. Prices received 
were $3.50 per thousand feet for sugar 


Mr. R. W. Ayres writes of a most re- i BbiSpde : Adee: 
pine, $3 for yellow pine, and $1 for other 


markable incident which was called to his : 

. : species. 
attention by one of the loggers of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, and 
thich he at once personally investigated. : - 2 
a " HISTORIC FOREST FIRES 
On June 25, 1923, a I10-foot broken-top 


white fir tree was felled, which appeared to “The moving finger writes and, having IZOSE STREET, NW. 
have been fire-killed, as it was standing in writ, moves on’—from 1871 to 1922, a WASHINGTON,DS. 
6 


a burnt-over area. When it fell, there scorching record of forest destruction by 


was a solid butt log 20 feet long and about _ fire. 
=< feet in diameter, and above that the whole In 1871 the Peshtigo fire in Wisconsin 

aie simply split into strips. Upon investi- burned 1,200,000 acres of timber and cost € NGRA VERS 
gation it was found that the 90-foot upper 1,500 lives. 

section of the tree was nothing but a hol- The Michigan fire burned 2,000,000 acres DESIGN SRS 


low cylinder with walls about 4 inches of timber and cost an unknown number of aND 
thick, and that the heart had been entirely lives. 


consumed by fire, which was still burning 1881 — Another Michigan fire burned ILLUSTRATORS 
i atl 





at the bottom of this natural chimney. 1,000,000 acres and cost 138 lives. 

There were no lightning scars and no sign _ 1894—In spring the Phillips, Wisconsin, 

of rot, and the tree stood at least 600 feet hire cost 300 lives. ‘ 

from any road or railroad. The only solu-  _ 1894—In the fall the Hinckley, Minnesota, 3 COLOR Process Work 

tion of ‘the mystery, therefore, seemed to fire — over millions of acres in Minnesota 

be that at the time this area was burned and Wisconsin and devastated the towns of ELECTROTYPES 
Hinckley, Sandstone, Perley, Barronett, miacie 

the broken top and had slowly eaten its Clayton, Shell Lake, Cumberland, and 

way downward, taking nearly ten months Granite Lake and cost 400 lives. SUPERIOR QUALITY 

: 1908—Metz, Michigan, and Chisholm, 


to consume the go-foot column. Shortly ; : 
- : . ; Minnesota, fires cccurred. 
after observing this phenomenon Mr. Ayres 


1910—Northern Minnesota burned and 


over, September 3, 1922, fire had lodged in 


heard of a similar occurrence, and has come 
to the conclusion that this may explain 
some of the unaccountable fires that have 


over 100 lives were lost. 
19:0—Idaho and western Montana fires. 
1912—Another big Michigan fire. 


ed weetemen. ihe poet. A tne 1918—The terrible Cloquet, Minnesota, Phone Main 8274 


burned in this manner could easily be blown. ; : 
, : . : fire costing over 400 lives and some 
down by a high wind, and_ thus set fire $30,000,0c0. 
to the surrounding forest—The Review. 1919—Disastrous fires in northern Rocky 
= Mountains. 
1922—Millions of dollars’ worth of pri- 
vately owned timber and logging equipment 











SERVICE SELLS CALIFORNIA Nominate Your Friends 


TIMBER destroyed in Washington and Idaho. For Membership in 
One hundred and sixty-seven million feet The question is, Shall it continue to write The American Forestry 
of timber has recently been sold on the i™ shameful, flaming figures this record of Association 


irrevocable loss to our people? 








Plumas National Forest, California, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made by 
the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The timber covers 
about 14,000 acres in what is known as the 
sugar pine-yellow pine belt in the heart of 
the Sierra Mountains of California. 

It is estimated that this amount of tim- 
ber, together with the intermixed privately 
owned timber, will require eight years to 
cut and convert into lumber. Twenty-one 
miles of railroad will be built to connect 
with an existing logging railroad 40 miles 
in length. As usual in this type of forest, 
the logging will be done by donkey engines, 
but Forest Service men will carefully su- 
Pervise the cutting so that all young and 
thrifty trees will be left for future growth, 
Only marked trees will be cut and brush 
and debris resulting from logging will be 
piled and burned. 

This large body of timber was sold to 








ION 





AMERICAN FORESTRY IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


7 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the Swayne Lumber Company, an_ estab- 





lished concern in the locality, which is now 
logging on private lands in the same water- 
shed. The United States Treasury will be 
enriched approximately $360,000 at the rate 


HMO 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Ete. 








Price 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson.................- $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mills........... 3.50 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT— 
SUN. 2s wah hGiew carscen ised bck heeamieion ew ES seuss e Seles 5 3.00 
AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann... 4.40 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr.......... 3.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson...............--+ 6.00 
AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY—Wnm. T. Hornaday. 1 vol. edition 5.00 
Se MELE. hie NN saaon uns aioe eae een ses hte ase 66e bse mes eine 10.00 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck..............eese00% 2.15 
ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING..............00eeee0e% 15.00 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex Vicat Cole................ 5.00 
ee Rs ac cn awice sib edKmedme Gan ee se bibecined Oe uicten ne sus 1.75 
BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN—Clarence M. Weed....... 2.50 


BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST, AND PARK—Albert Field Gilmore... 2.50 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall. 5.00 


BOOK OF PORESTRY—Feed FB. Moe. 2.0 .o..00c8 cscccccccceccsceses 2.00 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—Robt. S. Yard.............. 3.00 
BULB GARDENING—Mary Tampon. «...occcccvcccccccccccccevcs a 
CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—Wm. T. Hornaday.. 5.00 
CAMP FIR ON DESERT AND LAVA—W2m. T. Hornaday........ 5.00 
CAMP FIR IN THE YURON—Harry A. Ayer. .. 0000000000000 3.00 
CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Edwin Suter- 
EN SR NES PERRI SNES SIE RR SE Ee ree .00 
CLEARING AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillette................ 2.50 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA—J. P. Kinney.. 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon...........-.-+++++- 3.50 
ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. Forbes.............--++++> 3.50 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW-—J. P. Kinney....... 3.00 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman.......... 3.00 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 3.50 
FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson..............eeeeeeeeees 2.00 
FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling..................se000- 3.50 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM—G. A. Woolson............ 1.25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—Schuyler 
EE lO. i cere whine Gwinipin bins ie ote a1b 5646 Re wrS SS aS ine b:ne hee 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS—Schuyler Mathews 2.00 
FIELD MANUAL OF TREES—John H. Schaffner................++. 2.00 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY—Filibert Roth................+.005- 1.10 
re ED cnn once ce knbbcbecioahnsevbneseceisee cee ees 2.00 
POOREST LAND—Allen Chambers ec 6 occcicccccvcccccscssccesvcnses 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknagel.................00+005 2.50 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt Chapman............... 5.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—lIsaiah Bowman................++e0005 5.00 
FOREST PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE—N. C. 
Di cccnee LiL eckhe ces abs ehcteessb ee ab vnee eke aee howe tose aes 4.00 
POREST RANGER—Jobm DBD. Gethrie...ec0cccsccccccsccccsccsesess 1.50 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson..................... 2.00 
FORESTS OF NEW YORK STATE—A. B. Recknagel............... 2.50 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS—Frank- 
I Soon Saha cee seine oh oe ease sure ess viv e's oa's'e a 5-6 5.00 
FORESTS, WOODS, AND TREES—A. Henry................-.+5+ 7.50 
FOREST VALUATION—Herman Haupt Chapman.................. 3.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr......... 3.00 


HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 


MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark...................- 2.00 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. Simmons........ 4.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—S. J. 

Es OR Ree ee nee ar ee 2.50 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott...... 2.50 
IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY—R. S. Hosmer....... 1.00 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn..... 2.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot Coues (2 vols.)...... 15.00 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston..................0ee00- 1.50 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiemann..................... 4.50 
THE AMATEUR BOOK OF LAWN-MAKING—Leonard Barron, 

author of “Lawns and How to Make Them’’.................2--0+ .75 
LOG OF A TIMBER CRUISER—W. P. Lawson.............2+-++0: 225 
Ree NY, Hes RNR. <5 a n:ceicnicisis 6.040 ocicnwe sa'ssiow'eb 005.000 4.50 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg.............cccececcecece 2.25 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—A. F. Jones.......... 2.25 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary........... 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. Sargent...... 12.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol. 1—Hawley and Hawes............. 3.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin.................- 3.25 


Price 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD —S. J. Record........... 2.50 
MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—Wm. T. Hornaday... 2.50 
MODERN PULP AND PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham............ 6.00 


NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. Bruncken.... 2.00 


PORT Co OE, Es DENIES 0.0 6.0060 ctinnssctnsandvocmoeiae 2.50 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—Wilson Compton 2.00 
OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker...............0005 2.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—Jolin Moat... oscccccsccccsessisccoceces 1.85 
OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler...............cceceeeceeee 3.00 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler................eeeeeee 3.00 
OUR TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM—Enmerson-Weed....... 3.50 
OUR VANISHING FORESTS—Arthur Newton Pack................ 2.00 
PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe. ........csccssccccscccccece 4.00 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt..............5+ 4.00 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford. ........ccccescccscecccece 2.50 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
NR INE 1S cccnirncice aulscinceeseioe'e tico.seesnexeweldee 


PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets...............ceeeeeees 2.35 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE—R. C. Hawley.................. 4.00 
PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 3.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-—S. B. Green.......... 2.00 
PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves...... 2.50 
PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
eds ts PRINS are oc. drs:esi51ele oe sadalarcivinie'e.s sii cara nereieceeeleen ‘ 

ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson................00. 10.00 
SCHOOL BOOK OF FORESTRY—Charles Lathrop Pack............ 1.00 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 

A ae») FINN 5.6 cei Gisicieceale's edie ask sae wale eeia Re Aiea es ah eae . 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...... 3.50 
SIVILCULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.)...........ceeeeeee 47.25 
SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL—Howard E. Parkhurst.......... 1.50 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller..............+50.- 1.75 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr..........-+- 6.00 
STUDIES OP THREES —F. J. LeeihOe sce ccviccccciccccnccccvscseeces 2.25 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. Huntington............. 3.50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Reck- 

MN < cua cekton ee sain oer a sine embs ae pie eie ose Seine ana tien eaeeee wae s 2.50 
Ne i NO ning. od cecicmes ccs duns eekcmascendevesne 2.00 
en EROS CO TC re eee 6.00 
TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. Ward............ 2.80 
——. ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING, AND GRADING—H. S. 

MEER ccc ccc ce cee cece cece seer ce Scenes oreseeeeceseceosetececee 
TIMBERS AND THEIR USES—Wren Winn.............+eeeeeee08 5.00 
—— OF COMMERCE AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION—H. 2.2 

DUNE sien oo dananena vba eciesleutobs seaee scene he sehen ecv ese meee ‘ 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot..............se00. 1.50 
ES a ae EINES no oe cccdca uns nsncneeisecnencnseoes 5.00 
Ty Oe C0 i o.oo caine ccckwesswe ent ecewsnes deseo 75 


TREES, HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF (photo-descriptive). Covers the 
trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States. 


COG ee Ny icone vcs os valency sodete euisets se eenes 8.00 and 10.00 
TREES, HOUGH’S LEAF KEY TO THE (of the same territory as 

the Handbook) and a Botanical Glossary.............seeeeeees PY 
pi er ee ee ee eee ee en ey rrr errr 1.75 
ee IE II © 6 soc :0's-0.0- Racrwe wees 6b Sas 0006 5eesad wa el 2.00 
TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. Sprague Sargent.............++ 5.00 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisbin...............ee00- 1.50 
TREES AS GOOD CITIZENS—Charles Lathrop Pack.............-- 2.00 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW-—J. E. Rogers.......... 1.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarvis.............eseeeeeeees 3.50 
TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar...........- 1.00 
TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.— 

SURE 0k, INE cs Ui ccrcsaccgce settee eecsee tae racieanesans 1.50 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
ee Oy oer ee ee 


TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES—J. Webster............e+eeee0> 2.50 
UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise...........-+.++0+5 5.10 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward. 3.00 
VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gershell...... pases aiaieem 1.3% 
GS NE co vig inc knevig ewer snccccdecsaresncessaees.ees 4.50 
— Fg OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 5.00 
WOODS, HOUGH’S AMERICAN-—lIllustrated by specimens (14 
vols.), per volume (See Ad Page 634)............0e000% 7.50 and 10.00 





orders to 





Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices 
Remittance must accompany all orders. If price is not available send approximate amount and difference will be charged or rebated. 


Send! The American Forestry Association, 914 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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A NEW BLOOD GLUE 


A highly water-resistant blood albumin 
glue, which can be applied without the use 
of a hot press, has been invented by A. C. 
Lindauer, of the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the United States Forest Service, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The development of 
this glue is the latest and most promising 
advance made as a result of the long-con- 
tinued search by the Government Laboratory 
for a satisfactory water-proof glue for 
wood. 

The blood glues now used show consider- 
able resistance to moisture, but all require 
pressing in a press with steam-heated plates, 
a relatively slow process, calling for very 
expensive equipment. The new glue, which 
is made by the addition of paraformaldehyde 
and ammonia to blood albumin, can be used 
with presses of the same sort used in gluing 
with animal, vegetable, or casein glues. 








A. C. LINDAUER, INVENTOR OF 
THE NEW GLUE 


The cold-press blood glue has greater 
water-resistance than any casein or blood 
glue hitherto tested by the laboratory and 
has sufficient strength for use in plywood. 
Plywood test specimens which were placed 
in the fungus pit of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, under conditions of excessive 
humidity, for a period of one year, required 
a shearing force of 300 pounds to break 
them apart, and specimens submerged in 
water for a period of one month proved to 
be equally strong. The United States Navy 
specifications for water-resistant 
specimens of the same type call for a 
strength of 180 pounds after 
two days. 


plywood 


soaking for 
The fungus-pit condition, en- 
dured for even a few months, is known to be 
More severe than the two-day submergence 
test. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNICAL FORESTER, graduate 1914, with 
nine years’ experience in technical forestry and 
private logging work, wishes to make a change. 
At present in Government position of responsi- 
bility. Capable of taking charge of logging en- 
gineering, forestry, or forest engineering depart- 
ment and making it a success. If you need a 
forestry man write me, and I will furnish refer- 
ences and complete outline of experience first 
letter. Address Box 5050, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 








FORESTER—Experienced graduate with eight 
years’ practical experience in lumbering and 
state forestry work desires position, either in 
state or private work. Address Box 5055, care 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C (7-9-23) 


GRADUATE FORESTER AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER—From large middle west uni- 
versity, with eleven years of both technical and 
practical experience in city park management; at 
present superintendent of 250 acres of parks and 
playgrounds; open for engagement. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 5060, care AMERICAN 
Forestry Macazineé, Washington, D. C. (7-9-23). 


POSI TION WANTED by practical forester, with 
20 years’ experience as nurseryman, with large 
estate, where he will have charge of and be 
responsible for planting and care of trees, 
shrubs, etc. Has practical knowledge of farming 
in all its branches. Prefers high altitude. Can 
furnish references. Address Box No. 5065, care 
of AMERICAN Forestry, Washington, D. C 


(9-11-23) 


WANTED 


WANTED—Man for timber inspector for mine 
timber. Must be capable of taking care of small 
yard. Send full particulars in own handwriting, 
accompanying same with photograph. Address 
Box 10-10, care of AMERICAN Forestry Maca- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. (8-10-23) 


ASSISTANT FORESTER wanted by State Forest 
Service, to take general charge of forest protec- 
tion work within the State under immediate di- 
rection of Forest Commissioner. Applicant must 
be a graduate forester with experience in execu- 
tive work. Address Box 10-15, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. (9-12-23) 














HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





























Yale School of 


F orestry 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 




















Ge 
New York State 


College &. 


Forestry 


at Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 
the biological laboratories, and an ex- 
cellent reference library offer unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 


Address 


FRANKLIN MOON. Dean 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Idaho 


Moscow, - - 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 











“A GOOD DEED IN A NAUGHTY 
WORLD” 


finest groves of redwoods on 
the highway between Eureka and Crescent 
has been deeded to the state by Mrs. Zip- 
porah Russ, of Ferndale, as a memorial to 
her husband, Joseph Russ, who was a pio- 
Humboldt County. This highway 
passes through the most magnificent and 
largest stands of redwoods in the state, and 
the lovers of trees are seeking to save what 
amounts to only a narrow strip along this 
road; but sentiment is forgotten when the 
almighty dollar beckons, and some of the 
stateliest trees are already falling before the 


One of the 


neer of 


logger’s ax. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AS A TREE 
SURGEON 


President Coolidge left one task unfinished 
when he moved to Washington. While sit- 
ting in a hammock on the front porch of 
his old homestead at Plymouth Notch, a 
few days before he became the President of 
the United States, he noticed that dry rot 
was destroying one of the great maples that 
surrounded his father’s home. For a few 
studied the disease that was 
Then he de- 


moments he 
threatening the beautiful tree. 
cided to attack the rot, and, turning tree 
surgeon, the next day he dug it out. He 
had planned to fill the wound with cement 
the next day, but he packed his bag and 
left the task to his father, casting a final 
glance at the maple before leaving the farm 
that has been the home of the Coolidges for 


three generations. 


FAVORITE LAKE FOR BIRDS SAVED 
TO MINNESOTA 


a valuable and unusual body 
located 
been 


Swan Lake, 
of water about 10,500 acres in area, 
in Nicollet County, Minnesota, has 
saved to the state through the efforts of the 
state game and fish commissioners, the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and land-owners and 
local conservationists of the region. A move- 
ment to lower the level of the lake four 
feet, eventually draining it entirely, was suc- 
cessfully opposed and defeated at two hear- 
after an examination of the wild-fowl 
and food-plant value of the lake had been 
by three representatives of the Bio- 


ings, 


made 
logical Survey. 

In deciding this case the district court in 
Minnesota laid emphasis on the great im- 
portance to the public welfare of such bodies 
of water as Swan Lake. 


PENN STATE DISCONTINUES COURSE 


Professional forestry will not be taught 
at the Pennsylvania State College. The 
trustees have decided to discontinue the 
course, and the subject hereafter will be 
taught at the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
School at Mont Alto. 

Mention AMERICAN Forestry—It Helps 





The Destruction of Water- 
fowl in the West 


[Continued from page 597] 

ducks and all wild fowl should not be al- 
lowed to congest in large numbers on shallow 
bodies of fresh water. In the very old days, 
falcons and eagles kept them in 
movement; later, hunting effected a similar 
salutary condition. At present the utmost 
care should be exercised, when establishing 
sanctuaries for wild fowl, that only such as 
have ample depth of water for resting pur- 
poses should be selected. 

Nothing of this must be construed as any 
plea for the reestablishment of spring shoot- 
ing, but the present calamitous conditions 
call for some remedy, however drastic, 
Nothing can be worse than the apparent 
apathy with which the present menace seems 
to be generally regarded. 

[Photographs by courtesy of the United 
States Biological Survey.] 


probably 


PLATFORM OF YOUNG ASSOCIATION 


The Humboldt Redwood Reforestation 
Association of Humboldt County, California, 
has elected the following officers for the 
year: President, W. W. Peed, of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company; Vice-President, H. 
E. Crawford, of the Pacific Lumber Com- 


pany, and Secretary and Treasurer, E. S. 
Murray, of Dolbeer & Carson Lumber 
Company. 


The objects of this association, organized 
in April, 1923, cover a broad field and in- 
clude intensive investigation of the motivat- 
ing factors in reforestation and conserva- 
tion; co-operative protection work on cut- 
over lands; fire prevention and land classi- 
fication; national and state co-operation in 
reforestation and redwood preservation, and 
of the reforestation work un- 
individual members of the 


supervision 
dertaken by 
association. 
SPRUGE BUD WORM THREAT IN 
THE WEST 


T. E. Snyder, of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology, has called attention to the 
possibility of serious damage resulting to 
the coniferous forests of the West as the 
result of the work of the spruce bud worm. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Bureau 
has recently investigated a series of defolia- 
ticns by the spruce bud worm in northern 
and western Idaho, in the Yosemite National 
Park, and in the Tower Falls and Camp 
Roosevelt section of Wyoming. This de- 
structive insect, which he says has devas- 
tated the spruce, balsam, and fir forests of 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, and 
Maine, is apparently distributed through 
the western states. He advises that a close 
watch be kept for defoliation of fir, spruce, 
and other coniferous trees, as it is his 
opinion that damage often attributed to other 
defoliating insects may be due to the spruce 
bud worm. 























EXPECT TO BE LIVING IN 1950? 


FINE! THEN READ THIS: 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it a life sub- 
scription to the monthly publication, AMERICAN Forestry, in addition to a full paid-up membership in the 


zig THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each year 
an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and used for current 
expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 
TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. i. Saves cost collecting dues. 


2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN Forestry and all other ‘iain ts: apidiieninn deine 
literature issued by the Association. i. P 7 
3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 


This proposition is such a good “BUY” that you cannot afford to pass it up 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Do you know that you can purchase, through your Association, practically any book published at a 
discount of 10 per cent? 


Send us a list of the books you want, together with remittance equal to 90 per cent of the regular 
price and the books will be delivered to your home by parcel post. If list price is not available send 
deposit sufficient to cover and difference will be refunded. Members who purchase several books each 
month and who prefer to pay monthly may send check sufficient to cover month’s purchases in advance. 
Check will be deposited to their credit and used as needed. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP AND GIVE US A LIST OF THE BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 















































cA Timely Suggestion 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


for 1924 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom it is 
difficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compliment and 
thank you for your thought the first of each month during the 


entire year. 


A Christmas Card, similar to the one shown below, signed with your 
name as donor, will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. 


ig 


(Pith Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes 
for the New Year 
J send you Che 
American Forestry Magazine 
for 1924 


























In addition to the twelve issues for 1924 a complimentary copy 
of our Christmas Number (December) will be sent, so as to be de- 
livered with your Xmas card in the Christmas morning mail. 


The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 


Send In Your List At Once! 


The American Forestry Association 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















*ress of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 











